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Sester’s Picnic. 


and no Gentleman.—The late Vicar of 
Sheffield, the Rev. Dr. Lutton, once said to the late Mr. 
Peech, veterinary surgeon 
ot Peech, how is it that you have not called upon 
pe eg ti 
ma said Mr Peech, ‘‘I never ask @ gentleman for 


“ Steed,” said the vicar; “‘ then how do you get on if 
he don’t pay?” 

“ Why,” replied Mr. Peech, ‘‘after a certain time I 
conclude that he is not a gentleman, and then I ask 
him!’ 


The following is no less startling than new. 
we presume, the pen of an unwedded ‘ 
editor’: 

“T sat me ete in be profound, 
This : 
It’s easier for to oaks a aaa, 
Than make a girl like you!” 


Young men affected with calico proclivities will please 
copy. 


It is, 
* western 


Sta a n'a "nn heh hd 


“ Solid Men of Boston.” —The origin of this expres- 
sion has been traced to the following verse, giving no bad 
advice, either, published in London in 1786: 

* Solid a of Boston, make no long orations, 
en of Boston, banish strong potations. 
Solid son of Boston, go to bed at sundown, ° 
And never lose your way like the loggerheads of London! 
Bow, yews wow!” 


AADRARARAAAA 


A boy some fifteen years of age went to a store to make 
a purchase of an article, but for the life of him could ae 
recollect what he was sent for. After a long study, 
of course scratching his bead and biting his nails, a - 
thou a Gepete strike him, and he remarked to ihe 
mere 

“ 0.5 pony know what I want—I want some of that stuff 
that makes a biscuit eee itself.’” 

The boy wanted yeast. 


_—eeeerrrerreeeeees 


Some years ago Mr. er Sutton declared o1 
occasion, ‘‘ if the honorable member does not seeeet the 
expressions fallen from his lips I shall be obliged to name 
him.” The threat took immediate effect, and the offend- 

mting conformed to order. 

“ But su you had named him,” asked an inquir- 
ing senator, ‘‘ what would have been the consequence?” 

*“* Heaven only knows!” answered the Speaker, with an 
awe struck look. 


RA RA SRA AAA cs 


An actress in Paris sent word that she could not play, 
on account of the death of her mother. 
afterwards the manager met her dressed in flaming colors. 

* Ah,” he exclaimed *‘ how’s this—not in mourning?” 

“Tt is not the custom to wear mourning for distant 
relatives.” 

* And you call your mother so?” 

**O, yes, she was in America.” 


RAR RAR ASA AAAS AAS 


A fanny story is told of a man who stole a five dollar 
bill out in Indiana. In order to lessen the crime, his 
counsel endeavored to prove that the note was not worth 
five dollars, it being ata discount The prosecutor said 
he knew the prisoner was the meanest man in the State, 
but he did not think he was so all fired mean as not to be 
willing to steal Indiana money at par. 


SSRN SN eee es 


Archbishop Tillotson had, by some means, incurred the 
displeasure of Sir John Trevor. who had been expelled 
from the House of Commons for several misdemeanors. 
One day, meeting Tillotson, he called out: 
** T hate to see an atheist in the shape of achurchman.” 
“and I,” retorted the archbishop, ‘‘ hate to see a 
knave in any stape.”’ 


Ne eee ees 


Some waggish chap who don’t appreciate a ride from 
Ogdeneburg to Kouse’s Point, on the ‘: accommodation ” 
train—through in twelve hours—has written with a pencil 
y the bottom of one of. the time tables at the Douglass 

ouse : 


«Pp 





P itted to leave the cars to snow 


} are 
ball while on down pk ony i 
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Shall I Lea to some of the tomatusses,” inquired 
a yonue exquisite of a venerable physician, as he sat 
opposi te him at one of our. hotel tables 
‘0, sir, I thank you,’ replied the learned savant, 
“but ° i trouble you for some of the potatusses, if you 
please.”” 

On one occasion a lady came on the stage exactly on 
the opposite side to that which her lover expected, and 
pretended to see hercoming. The audience laughed, but 
he quickly recovered himself. 

Ah! martemoiselle, vous voila! 


I saw you approach- 
ing in the mirror! 


A fellow having been “ene to the truth of a state- 
ment he had made, afterwards confessed that the major 
part of it was false. 

* Did ye not swear to the truth of it?” he was asked. 

“*'Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but I did not swear to the false- 
hood of it, and part of it was truth.’ 


weer 


To make a young lady six fathoms deep in happiness— 
give her two canary birds, half a dozen moonbeams, 
twenty yards of silk, a crinoline skirt, an ice cream, 
several rose buds, a squeeze of the hand, “and the promise 
of anew bonnet. If she don’t melt, it will be because she 
can’t. 





SNES Se eee ens 


** Marry the lass that has the cow,’ was the advice of 
an ‘old fogy ”’ bachelor to a youth who had consulted 
him on a choice between a girl with a cow and one with a 
pretty face—‘‘ for so far as beauty is concerned, there is 
not the difference of a cow between any two girls in 
Christendom.’ 

o AA AAA A A RA anes 

All the Difference.—A quibbling writer of the last cen- 
tury quaintly observes, that when the cannons of the 
princes began to war, the canons of the church were de- 
stroyed. ‘It was,” says he, ‘ first mitrum that governed 
Sarpere and then nttrum ; first Saint Peter, and then 


ene 


A Marrying Man.—Dr. John Thomas, bishop of Sal- 
isbury, England, who died in 1755, was married four 
times. The motto on his wedding ring, at his fourth 

was: 
>If T survive 
1’ make them five.” 


Rennes 


Amy (to Rose)}—Good gracious, Rose—I'm afraid, from 
the way the man talks, that he is inlet treptanl 

Cabby Nhe ape pase —Beg » Miss! —n-n-not, hic, 
intossi-tossi at hee Ttsh eats | shlight * ped-ped-pedi- 
ment in speesh, Miss.”’ 





Ike Marvel says, after hearing a dull sermon preached 
by a dandy, he asked a friend whut he thought of the 
dheouree’ He replied : 

“If they go on preaching in this way the grass will 
soon be knee — in the streets of heaven.’ 


A certain Indy, remarking u upon the dress of a recently 
bereaved widow, suid that * black silk became her ex- 
tremely well, but bombazine would have shown a deeper 
sense of ber toss.” 


A SHORT STRAW—BY QUILP. 


When parsons turn lawyers, the fact is, 
They leave off their preachiag for practice.— Post. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled presperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from Maine t Culifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in fown an: 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(>> It is just such s paper as any tether, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cirele. 

{> It is printed on the finest satin-surtaced paper, with 
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0 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
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sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
— eke not one vulgar word or line. 

numbers among its regular contributors the 
best abcd and female writers in the country. 

OG Its tales, while they absor) the reader, cultivate ® 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home cirele is almost incalculable. 

U>™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an fa- 
\uiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 

I> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring 
opica, its object being to make home happy. 

>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 


—OR, THE— 


RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 
A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 


BY FRANCIS is | DURIVAGE, 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ON BOARD THE BRIG. 


Let us now return to the Phantom of the Sea, 
which pursued her way to the eastward without 
encountering any more gales. In pleasant 
weather Captain Burke was carried on deck, and 
under the influence of fresh air and careful treat- 
ment his leg progressed rapidly. 
tered the Mediterrdnean, his brother Harry re- 
vived and would pass whole days upon the deck 
But he did not recover his spirits with his health ; 
he would sit motionless and speechless for hours, 
gazing vacantly over the blue waves as they rose 
and fell, heedless of the varied phenomena that 
checker a Mediterranean voyage. With the re- 
turn of fair weather, the Phantom of the Sea had 
put on her brightest look, like some ocean bird 
pluming herself after astorm. Her decks glitter- 
ed like a ball-room floor—ropes were so neatly 
coiled and laid up as to be ornamental, and 
as the eye of the captain when he lay on his mat- 
tress in fair weather ranged along the flush deck, 
he could detect nothing out of place to mar the 
harmony of the maritime picture. Then raising 
his eyes aloft, the swelling sails looked like so 
many piles of Alpine snow upon an overtowering 
mountain. 

Meanwhile, out two friends, Rupert and Paul, 
denied the glorious sunshine, the free air of 
heaven, and the splendid panorama of the voy- 
age to the east, endured their confinement with 
that fortitude which is the highest bravery. 
They saw no one but the black, and he was faith- 
fal and punctual in his attendance. His man- 
ner, during the first portion of the voyage, had 
been cold and distant, but ever since the storm 
and the setting of the captain’s leg, there had 
been a visible change in his demeanor. He fre- 
quently made respectful inquiries after the health 
of the prisoners, «nd added, from time to time, 
little comforts and luxuries to their supplies, 
suggested by his own thoughtfulness. 

One day, he lingered near them, and said : 

“Young gen’lmen, few days more we come to 
Smyrna.” 

“Well?” said Rupert. 

“Well,” said the black, uneasily—“ you tink 
sometime ob dose you leave behind you ?” 

“Ay, Seadrift, often.” 

“Fadder and mudder?”’ said the black, in- 
quiringly. 

“We have both—and our mother’s heart is 
aching at our absence,” said Rupeft. “ This 
affair may kill her, I fear.” 

“O, sar,” said the black—“ why you come 
*thwart de cap’n’s hawse ?”’ 

“We did not,” said Rupert. 

“You tole his sweetheart,” said the black 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Rupert. ‘The 
young ladies loved not Captain Burke and his 
brother.” 

“ How dat be?” 

“IT know it—® is enough to say that Mr. 
Bligh’s daughters have bestowed their affections 
on us.” 

“And ’spose you was nebber to come back ?” 

“They would go to their graves unwedded— 
mourning us as widows mourn their husbands.” 

Seadrift pondered for a moment. “Dat no 
like Dahomey gal. You no like Dahomey man. 
Dahomey man tink one gal good as nudder. 
Why you no tink like Dahomey man ?” 

“Tt is useless to argue with you, Seadrift,” 
answered Rupert. ‘ You cannot understand our 
feelings—but if we cannot marry those we love, 
and who love us, then welcome death.” 

The black became greatly agitated—he gazed 
on the brothers earnestly, and the big teardrops 
stood in his eves. 

“Dere’s only one way to save you,”’ said he. 

“What! do you think our lives in danger?” 
asked Pual. 

“Ay, massa, dat Ido. Sorry—sorry am I to 
say so ob Cap’n Burke—for he save my life 
once, but I know him better dis voyage den I 
ever did before. Dere’s 
yourselves from de wast. 
ob honor dat you'll gib up dem gals.”’ 

“It cannot be !’’ said both brothers, ina breath, 
and Rupert added—“ life without love is little 
worth. If you were sent hither by your master 
to tempt us, tell him that we reject his pro- 
Position.” 

“ Nobody sent me,”’ said the black, sadly—“ I 
came myself. O, young gen’imen, I lub you bet- 


only one way to sabe 


Gib him your word 





As they en- | 
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ter now than I ever Jubb’d de cap’n. He sabed 
my life once—you hab sabed it twice—once in de 
bay—once in de brig. You sabed de cap’n’s 
life—you sabed de bressed Phantom! Wot 
would I gib to pay you back? Dahomey nigger 
no debbil in garnet arter all.” 

“1 thank you, my good fellow,” said Rupert, 
with emotion. ‘ We have been so cut off from 
human sympathy, that your kind words go to our 
hearts.” 

“‘T said dere was one way to sabe yourselves,” 
said the black. 

“Submission to the captain!” said Rupert— 
“ we reject it.” 

“ Dey’s anudder.” 

“Another !””: 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Name it.” 

“TI most afraid.” 

“Speak out. No one overhears us?” 

“No, massa, not a soul—massa cap’n asleep, 
Massa Harry on deck.” 

“Then let me hear your plan,”’ said Rupert. 

“Tt’s dis yere,” said the negro. “ De cap’n’s 
a cripple—Massa Harry’s soft—de chief mate’s 
noaccount. Let me go ’mong de hands and tell 
’em de whole truff. I can’t talk like white man, 
but I know de sailor’s heart—and I know de 
truff’ll touch it. Just let me tell de story, and 
it'll rouse “em up asone man. Dey’ll stand by 
you to de deff. Den you take command ob de 
brig—we’ll run her into Smyrna—gib her up to 
de consul—and you’re free.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Rupert, emphatically. 
“Do not think of it fora moment. If Captain 
Burke has been treacherous and ungrateful to us, 
still we must be faithful to our plighted word. 
We will remain prisoners as we are—sinking to 
no submission, though incapable of wrong.” 

“Den I know what I do,” said the black, 
gloomily. ‘ Good-by, gen’Imen—God bress you 
boff !” 

“Stay,” said Rupert. But he was gone, be- 
fore the brothers could ask an explanation of his 
last words 

While this scene was transpiring, the captain 
lay asleep on his mattress in the He had 
taken a strong dose of opium, and his slumber 
was peopled with visions. Strange scenes of 
oriental life, dazzling and varied as the changes 
of a kaleidoscope, passed before his mental vision. 
He dreamed he was a Pacha riding in the van 
of a glorious host of cavaliers, with the crescent 
and horsetails streaming victoriously in the wind. 
Plunging down into a wooded ravine, he beheld, 
at the extremity of a glen, a splendid palace, 
whose gates of white marble glittered in the sun- 
shine. He rodeinto the courtyard where a dozen 
fountains flung abroad their jets of diamonds 
fringed with rainbows. His golden bridle was 
held by a swarthy Nubian while he dismounted. 
He was ushered obsequiously into a bath-room, 
and laying aside his battle-garb, came forth again 
refreshed to be robed like a monarch, and con- 
ducted to a banquet hall. A hundred slaves 
waited athis meal, and when the tables were 
cleared away, music filled the hall, and beautiful 
almas rushed in like a whirl of rose-leaves, and 
danced before him, till his eyes were drunk with 
the voluptuous enchantments they wove around 
his senses. The almas passed away and a troop 


cabin. 
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THE CAPTAINS DREAM. 


| of lovely Circassian odalisques burst into the 


hall; but he waved them away, for his eyes 


| sought one fairer than all. 


She came—his beauteous sultana—and spring- 


| ing from his couch, he folded Susan Bligh in his 


| 





arms. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

He waked from this vision witha start, and 
saw the black bending over him, with a pistol in 
his hand. 

“What does this mean!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. ‘ Villain! would you murder me?” 

“No, massa,” said the negro, sorrowfually. 
“But take dis pistol. Dere’s a bullet and two 
slugs in it.” 

“Take it! 
hand ?” 

“No, massa.” 

“Then what shall I do with the pistol ?” 

“ Shoot me, massa, shoot Seadrift—he’s libbed 
long enough.” 

“What's the matter with the fool?’’ cried the 
captain, angrily, tossing the pistol on the cabin 
table. 

“Cap’n Burke,” said the black, “ I’ve follow- 
ed you like a dog. I’ve lubbed you better den 
my life—but I can’t ’tan it no longer—” 

“ Why—what have I done to you?” 

“ Nuffin’ massa—nuffin’. But dem Gordons. 
Dey’s saved your life and mine—and de brig— 
dey’s saved your life and limb, and yet you keep 
’em prisoners.” 

“Tis their own fault. They have but to say 
the word and they are at liberty this moment.” 


What for? Is there danger at 


“You can’t ’spect itob ’em. O, cap’n, bea | 
Set ’em free—let em go home to dere | 


man. 
fadder and mudder.” 
“And marry the girls! 
from you. You helped decoy them hither.” 
‘God forgib it!” 
“ Have you taken to canting and preaching, 
you black dog?” 
“‘Skin black—heart white,” 
negro. 





This is stranye talk | 






Harry Burke made no comment. 

“Interceding for the Gordons! Do you hear 
me?” repeated the captain, in a raised vvice. 
“Now do you load your pistols and wear them 
in your belt. Keep an eye on that fellow, don’t 
allow him to speak a word to any of the men. 
And if you see a motion, a glance, that luoks 
suspicious, shoot him like a dog!” 

Harry Burke bowed without trusting himself 
to reply. Taking his pistols from his desk, he 
loaded them, placed them in his belt, and then 
buttoning his coat over them, went on deck. 

“Curse them!” said the captain; “ there’s 
hardly one on board I can trust. The black 
against me, and Harry sullen and cold! Well, 
well—we shall soon reach Smyrna, and then my 
projects shall be carried out.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
CAPTAIN BURKE CONSUMMATES HIS CRIME. 


In due time the Phantom of the Sea arrived 
at Smyrna, the captain having then so far re- 
covered as to be able to walk about with the 
assistance of a cane. His brother solicited a brief 
leave of absence, pleading the necessity of a 
short tour inland for his health, but in reality to 
avoid his brother and any complicity with further 
wrongs to the Gordons. The captain, on his 
part, was equally eager to be temporarily relieved 
from the presence of one whose romantic scruples, 
as he termed them, always stood in the way of 
his will. They parted, then, mutually relieved 
at the temporary separation. 

The second day in port, Captain Burke called 
his officers and crew aft, and, advancing them 
money, gave them two days’ liberty on shore. 
He told them that they were not ready to receive 
the cargo on shore, and as he wished to save time, 
he thoughe it better they should have a run now 


| than when the inward cargo was to be shipped. 


answered the | 


Thanking them for the attention they had paid 


| to his orders, and the faithful manner in which 
| 


“And liver white, too, you cowardly dog. So | 
} ‘ 
a pleasant cruise. 


you've turned into an enemy ?” 


“‘ No, massa cap’n, I tought I could hate yer— 


but de vle feelin’s strong at my heart. I want 
to sabe you from crime and remorse.” 

“ Really.” 

“ Yes, massa—and let me tell you all—and 
make a clean breast of it. I did think of betray- 
in’ you to the crew.” 

“ Ha! a mutineer!” 

“?Twas only de bad tought of a moment.” 

“’Tis well,” said the captain, sternly— 
“ enough, that you dreamed of mutiny.”’ 

“Panish me for it,” said the black. “I’m 
ready—take up de pistol, good massa cap’n, and 


| blow my brains out—I shall die happy by your 
; hand.” 


‘No, you shall live to repent of your medi- 
tated treachery,” said the captain. 
deck and send my brother to me.” 

The negro bowed and obeyed. 
joined his brother. 


“ Now go on 


Harry Burke 


“ Harry,” said the captain. ‘‘ There’s a speck 
of trouble. The black rides rusty.” 
“ Does he ?” 


““Ay—will you believe it—he’s been here in- 


terceding for the Gordons.” 


they had performed their duties, he wished them 


Seadrift was not included in this temporary dis- 
missal of the crew; he was retained by the cap- 
tain ty wait upon the Gordons, and for a few 
hours shared the place of their continement. 
The three men huddled together in the run, 
awaited with anxiety the events to be born of 
the future. The prospects of the Gordons ap- 
peared dark enough. Friendless, in a foreign 
port, completely at the mercy of the captain, who 
had already so far advanced in crime that it was 
impossible to retrograde, they could only expect 
relief by some extraordinary 
Providence. 
to the worst. 


interposition of 
Bat they had made up their minds 
Long ago they had looked the bit- 
ter reality of their situation in the face, and made 
up their minds that they would never more see 
their country their loves! The 
places that knew them would know them no more 
forever. 


, their parents, 


It was a bitter doom for young, warm 
hearts like theirs. Perhaps it was reserved for 
them to drag out their lives in foreign servitade. 
Their uncertainty with regard to their fate was 
the most trying circumstaace of their position. 
They could hear the captain’s step overhead, 
as he limped to and fro hour after hoar—they 
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| that lay alongside. 





could hear the splashing of oars, the murmur of 
distant voices, the hum and bustle of a seaport 
but in the midst of life, they were like men en- 
tombed in a living grave. The presence of the 
black was therefore welcome. They eagerly in- 
quired if he knew what the captain designed to 
do with them? The poor fellow shook his head 
sadly. He sympathized deeply with their trouble 
and had transferred to them the allegiance once 
devoted solely to the captain of the Phantom. 


“Young gen’lemen,” said he, “I can’t do 
nuffin’ for you—and dat’s what cuts me to the 
soul.” 

“You can do something,” said Rupert, “ if 
you will. The captain must come to a decision 
with regard to us.”” 

“T ’spose he will.” 

“Then you will go back to dear America in 
the brig?” 

“ Unless I desert,” said the black, gloomily. 

“That you will not do.” 

“ Not so sure ob dat, massa.” 

“That you mus* not do.” 

“Why not?” ‘ 

“For reasons I will tell you. 
friend, Seadrift, are you not ?” 

“Since dat der night ob de storm.” 

“And you are willing to aid us ?” 

“With my life, if need be.” 

‘Good. Well then—listen to me.” 

“T hears, massa.” 

“Whatever becomes of us—you will let our 
friends at home know ?” 

“T will.” 

“Give me your solemn pledge ?” 

“I swear it, massa. I’se bound to you now, 
heart and soul. Massa Burke bad man—too bad 
for nigger. I'll see your fadder and Massa 
Bligh—ebben if what I tells ’um costs Cap’n 
Barke his life. Sarve him write—he wuss man 
dan Dahomey nigger king.” 

But his pledge was fruitless. That night, 
about eleven o’clock, the prisoners heard the 
plash of oars alongside, followed, shortly after- 
wards by the shufiling of feet overhead, and the 
murmur of voices, thuugh they could not catch 
the words they uttered. They were not long, 
however, kept in suspense. The trap was open- 
ed, and Captain Burke ordered them up into the 
cabin. As soon as their eyes became accustom- 
ed to the lamp-light, they found themselves in the 
presence of a group of armed Turks, one of 
whom, evidently the leader, was richly attired 
with a glittering yataghan and a pair of pistols 
with richly carved and gilded stocks in his em- 
broidered crimson silk sash. 

Captain Burke was seated carelessly on the 
table, pale as death, but stern and resolved. Yet 
his eye quailed for a moment when it met the 
piercing gaze *f Rupert Gordon. 

“ What does this mean, Uaptain Burke ?”’ ask- 
ed the young man. 

“It is not usual for an officer to answer the 
interrogatories of a prisoner,” replied the cap- 
tain, coldly. He nodded to the Turkish com- 
mander, and three of the attendants advancing, 
secured the limbs of the two brothers and the 
black with heavy chains. 

“TI demand tu know,” said Rupert, raising his 
voice, “why these fetters are placed on the limbs 
of a freeman? How dare yon, under the very 
shadow of the stars and stripes, thus manacle an 
innocent and free-born man—thus give him up to 
the minions of a foreign power?” 

“ You were fore-warned, and should have been 
fore-armed,” answered the captain. ‘“ I warned 
you weeks ayo of the danger of crossing my path. 
No man yet ever braved Richard Burke with im- 


You are our 


punity. But I am wasting my breath,” he added, 
turning to the Turkish officer, who appeared 
to understand English. ‘ Remove the pris- 


oners.”” 

“ Hold!” cried Rupert Gordon. ‘I warn you 
that this deed will not be hidden. An outrage 
like this cannot be concealed neither by the dark- 
ness of night, nor the lapse of time. Foul deeds 
like this, will rise, to blast the perpetrator—and 
I tell you, Captain Burke, here in your own cab- 
in, that the day will come, when you will sorely 
rue this night’s work.” 

“Away with him!” cried the captain, waving 
The prisoners were taken on deck by 
the guard and passed into a Turkish row-galley 
As soon as the offiver bad 
seated himself inthe stern, the galley was shoved 
off, the oars laid in the rowlocks, and she darted 
over the bay with the speed of a shooting star. 
party landed, and 
under the escort of armed men, the prisoners were 
marched to alow stone building, where thoy were 
delivered into the charge of a ruffiasly fellow, 
and shown into a dungeon for the night. A 
weary night of suffering it was, and the first rays 
of day though they streamed 
through ircn bars. What wes to. be the next 
step in their series of misfortunes? 

The day dragged wearily through, without 
any incident to vary its heavy monotony, but 


his hand 


On reaching the shore, the 


were welcome 
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sometime after nightfall, the door of the dungeon 
swung heavily back on its hinges, and the same 
officer who had arrested the Gordons and the 
negro, presented himself, and ordered them in 
English to rise. 

Rupert asked what was to be done with them, 
but the officer imposed silence with a gesture, 
and motioned them to follow him. They were 
conducted, under an armed escort, through several 
dark corridors, and found themselves at length 
ina dimly-lighted apartment, where sat a cadi, 
ascribe, and the various officials and hangers- 
on of a Turkish court. F 

Here for the first time, they learned the pre- 
text of their arrest. They were charged by the 
cadi with belonging to Lord Cochrane’s squadron, 
which was then assisting the Greek revolutionists, 
and with having attempted, in pany with 
others, to capture the brig Phantom of the Sea, 
when they were made prisoners. 

The prisoners met the accusation with indig- 
nant denial and a counter-accusation against 
Captain Burke, of kidnapping. But, of course, 
this was unavailing—for the whole trial was a 
farce. Captain Burke had visited the cadi and 
begged his acceptance of a bag of specie, so that 
this official after going through the form of a trial, 
adjudged the unhappy prisoners guilty, and sen- 
tenced them to death. Stupified and crushed, they 
listened to their sentence in silence, and were then 
r ded to their dung 

On the night following this disgraceful scene, 
Harry Burke who had returned to the brig, was 
seated with his brother in the cabin of the 
Phantom. 

“How are the Gordons, brother?” asked 
Harry. 

“O, well enough,” replied the captain, care- 
lessly. 

“Let me implore you once again to deal gen- 
erously by them. For God’s sake, set them at 
liberty.” 

“T have thought of that, Harry,”’ said the cap- 
tain, “and I assure you they will soon be free— 
soon out of their troubles.” 








“Give me your hand!” cried Harry, joyously. 
“You can’t imagine how happy you have made 
me. I have been perfectly wretched about those 
poor young men, and about you, brother! for 
one step in crime requires another and another, 
and where would you have ended, had you not 
listened to your better nature®” 

“‘And you are so pleased at their release—that 
you could see Paul Gordon united to Mary Bligh 
without a pang !” 

Harry’s brow darkened. ‘ No, no—not that,” 
he faltered. 

“What a strange, vacillating fellow you are!” 
cried the captain. “ But, zounds!” he added, 
looking at his watch, “I had almost forgotten 
an engagement I have made for you and me.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes—to witness a new and curious spec- 
tacle.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes, a Turkish execution. One of the 
pacha’s officers was on board the brig and in- 
vited us to an entertainment which is to come off 
this evening.” 

“An entertainment!” 

“Ay.” 

“What is it ?” 

“A Turkish execution.” 

“An execution !” 

“Yes—by decapitation. You shall sce how 
cleverly these fellows go through their work.” 

“Thave no desire to witness it.” 

“But you must go, I tell you. It wont do, in 
these ticklish times, to offend the Turkish author- 
ities. Come!” 

“As usual, Harry yielded to the request or 
rather command of his strong-willed brother, and 
they were soon seated in a boat headed for the 
shore. On landing, Captain Burke led the way 
to a lonely field in the outskirts of the city, where, 
after waiting some time, until near midnight, 
they beheld a row of moving lights twinkling in 
the distance. 


Captain Burke pointed them out, and bade his 
brother pay attention. The lights approached 
them, increasing rapidly in size, and it soon ap- 
peared that they proceeded from torches in the 
hands of men who formed part of a lugubrious 
procession. A body of prisoners, some twenty 
in number, appeared upon the field escorted by 
files of Turkish soldiers, at the head of whom 
marched a gigantic fellow of sinister aspect, with 
a drawn sabre in his hand. The column wheel- 
ed past the captain and his brother, and came 
into line a short distance off in the rear of a long 
deep trench which had recently been excavated. 
The prisoners were then brought forward to the 
edge of the pit. They were in oriental costume, 
with the exception of three men who were-dressed 
as European sailors, with straw hats, blue jack- 
ets and white canvass trowsers. It was impos- 
sible for Harry to do more than note this cir- 
camstance, by the imperfect light of the stars, 
for the waning moon had not yet risen, and the 
torches, employed only to guide the executioner, 
shed an irregular and bafiling glare upon the 
men. Soon after they had taken their position, 
an officer in a rich dress came upon the ground, 
motioned to Captain Burke, and the two, walk- 
ing apart, conversed for a few moments in tones 
inaudible to Harry. The captain then rejoined 
his brother, and tkey both awaited breathlessly 
the subsequent operations. 

The prisoners, as we have said, were ranged 
along the trench, which was to serve as their 
common grave, and the man with the scimitar 
advanced to perform his sanguinary office. A 
strange fascination rivetted the eyes of Harry 
Burke upon the spectacle. He saw the scimitar 
emit a gleam in the torch-light. It circled 
round the head of the executioner, flashed down- 

ward with resistless force, and the headless trunk 
of a victim pitched into the yawning trench. 
Again and again the unerring stroke was repeat- 
ed until all were laid low. The soldiers then 
stacked their arms, filled the trench with earth— 
trod it down, and all was silent as the grave, the 
troops resumed their line and their muskets, and 
standing like statues waited for the word of 
command. 

The officer who had spoken with Captain 








Burke now approached the officer of the guard 
and gave him a paper, certifying that he had per- 
formed the duty required of him. The latter 
saluted, and then turning to his command, wheel- 
ed them into column of march. They moved 
off as they came upon the field of death, without 
even the tap of a drum to disturb the stillness of 
the night. 

When this appalling scene was ended, Harry 
Burke urged the instant departure of his brother. 
He felt sick and giddy—his head swam, and he 
was compelled to take the captain’s arm for sup- 
port. Curiosity had enabled him to endure the 
sight of the execution, but the reaction of feel- 
ing had now quite unmanned him. Captain 
Burke, on the contrary, appeared excited as if 
by wine. He talked rapidly and incoherently, 
and hurried down to the shore almost at a run. 
He dragged Harry into the boat and gave orders 
to shove off. 

“Pull away, my hearties!” he shouted, and 
away went the light boat like an arrow. They 
were soon alongside the Phantom of the Sea. 

Running up the ladder, followed by his brother, 
he led the way téithe cabin, where he drank two 
or three glasses of brandy in rapid succession, 
compelling Harry to keep him company. When 
he perceived that the latter had begun to feel the 
influence of the potent spirit, he said : 

“ Well, Harry, how did you like the entertain- 
ment to which I invited you ?” 

“Tt was dreadful.” 

“That is because you do not view it in the 
light that I do. You were not in the secret of 
the thing.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Had no interest in any of the prisoners ?” 

“Except as fellow-beings.” 

“Nor guessed who they were ?” 

“Nor even guessed.” 

“I can enlighten you, my simple brother. 
This evening you expressed a wish that the Gor- 
dons might be released.” 

“T did.” 

“And is not death a full release ?” 

“ Death!” 

“Are you so obtuse? The brandy has ob- 
secured your faculties. Yet my riddle is an easy 
one.” 

“For God’s sake, Richard, tell me what you 
mean ?”’ 

“T will be explicit, brother, mine. In yonder 
group of prisoners, you saw three sailors?” 

“T did. They appeared to me, by the dim 
light, to be Englishmen.” 

“You were mistaken. They were American 
sailors.” 

“Americans ?” 

“Ay, two white men and a negro.” 

“Two white men anda negro,” gasped Harry. 
“Can it be possible. Brother—brother—tell me 
that you are sporting with my feelings only, and 
I will bless you. Dispel the horrible suspicions 
that flash across my mind. The Gordons and 
Seadrift—” 

“You have hit it!” interrupted the captain. 
“The victims and the witness are no more—they 
sleep in a common grave. Dead men tell no 


tales. 
*So may the foes of Giaffar fall!” 


“ You have murdered them !” cried Harry, in 
a tone of indescribable horror. 

“Do I look like a murderer?” cried the cap- 
tain, throwing himself back with a hollow laugh. 
““No—no, brother—they were fairly tried and 
executed—by a Turkish court of justice—which, 
as you well know, is a model of law and equity.” 

“ But they had committed no crime ?” 

“ The cadi thought otherwise.” 

“ What crime?” 

“O, rebellion and mutiny. They joined the 
Greek revolutionists, and attempted to capture 
the Phantom of the Sea.” 

“Tt is horrible!” said Harry, after a long 
pause. 

“Very horrible!” said Captain Burke, who 
was now thoroughly demonized by drink and evil 
passion. ‘It is horrible to think that my bold 
deed has swept the path clear to fortune and 
happiness. It is horrible to contemplate our cer- 
tain union with Susan and Mary.” 

“But the crime ?” 

“Are you going to betray me ?” 

“ No.” 

“Who then? Seadrift sleeps in the same 
grave with the Gordons. Redland, another 
confederate, was swept to perdition in the storm.” 

“ But the crew will speak of two men seen on 
board in the night of the storm.” 

“No two of them will tell the same story— 
and the mate is an ass, with a brain as much 
muddled as any of the crew’s. I tell you we are 
safe from detection.” 

“But the absence of the Gordons?” 

“My plans were laid with consummate skill. 
By my orders their whaleboat was stolen and set 
adrift in Boston Bay. It will certainly be dis- 
covered, and they will be mourned as dead. 
Come! rouseup! Whatis, is past—the waves of 
Lethe have rolled over it. Fill up your glass! 
drink to your sweetheart! Crime has been com- 
mitted—but bliss and gold will sanctify the deed.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
ANOTHER TURN IN THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


Leavine Captain Burke to exult in the suc- 
cess of his guilty schemes, to indulge in bright 
anticipations of the future, and to persuade his 
weak brother to acquiesce in his dark deeds, let 
us return to the Gordons, at the moment when, 
together with Seadrift, having been condemned 
to death by the corrupt judge, they were led from 
the court-rcom to the dungeon. The officer who 
had charge of them, the same who had arrested 
them on board the brig, and who served as inter- 
preter, was a renegade Greek, who, though he 
had sold himself for pay to the Turks, had not 
entirely forgotten his native country, or ceased 
to sympathize with her in her struggles against 
her oppressors. This man, called Mustapha, by 
the Turks, was nota confidant of Captain Burke, 
nor aware that the charge brought against the 
prisoners was utterly groundless. Supposing it 
to be true, in part, at least, it did not lower them 
in his estimation. 
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the latest news from Greece. 
“Good,” answered Rupert. 


As they left the court-room he asked Rupert | Rupert approached, hat in hand. 


“The Greeks 


are making head against their oppressors. Would | 


to God, I could die in their ranks, fighting for 
freedom, rather than fall ingloriously, the victim 
of a fiendish plot.” 

“ You love Greece, then!” cried the renegade. 

« Passionately.” 7 

“So do I,” a red the gad 
dare not say so in our Eastern tongue.” 

“Love her!” repeated Rupert, passionately. 
“Her literature was the delight of my life. The 
story of her heroes, her orators, her statesmen and 
her people has often thrilled my veins. And the 
glorious strife she is now waging has bound her 
to my heart with ties that death alone can sever— 
but that will be soon,” he added, sorrowfully. 

“You shall not die! neither you nor your 
companions!” said the Greek, eagerly, furtively 
seizing his hand and kissing it. ‘I swear it on 
the cross.” 

“Hold out no delusive hopes,” said Rupert, 
shaking his head. 

“Tam not deceiving you,” said the Greek. 
“T can save you and I will.” 

“ You can and will?” 

“Ay, but on one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“ That if free, and by my means, you will con- 
sent to fight for Greece and liberty.” 

“T ask nothing better.” 

Mustapha then hurriedly explained a project he 
had formed for saving his new friends. Enter- 
ing the dungeon with them, he ordered them to 
exchange clothes with three condemned Turks 
whom he pointed out. The change of dress 
effected, the renegade conducted the Gordons 
and the black by a private door out of the build- 
ing, bidding them await his return. He then 
went back to the dungeon, and instructed the 
Turks how they were to behave if they wished to 
avoid the cruel death of impalement to which they 
had been sentenced, and to die speedily by the 
sword. They promised obedience to the rene- 
gade’s directions. 

“Allah is great!” said one ofthe Turks. ‘He 
has been merciful to us. We shall die content.” 

Thanking Mustapha warmly, they sank upon 
the floor and were secured in chains. The 
renegade rendered an account of the prisoners to 
the officer of the guard, anda few gold pieces 
slipped into his hand secured his silent acquies- 
cence. A Turkish soldier, in such cases, is a 
model man; he takes a bribe and asks no 
questions. 

Mustapha carried the Gordons and the black 
to his own house, and entertained them hos- 
pitably, but he told them that they must leave 
Smyrna the next day. He would try to place 
them on board one of the English ships-of-war in 
port, upon condition that they would keep the 
story of their release a profound secret, and with 
this object he dressed them in sailor’s clothes. 
They expressed their gratitude with a heartfelt 
earnestness which he seemed to appreciate, and 
promised to be guided by his advice. The next 
morning, about eight o’clock, Mustapha had them 
conveyed on board the British ship-of-war Asia, 
bearing the flag of vice-admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington. They volunteered, were passed by 
the surgeon, and rated as ordinary seamen, ex- 
cept Seadrift, who was made one of the cook’s 
crew. 

The Asia was a beautiful teak-built ship, with 
a round stern, mounting eighty-four guns and 
manned by 650 sailors and marines. The Brit- 
ish fleet then in port consisted of the Asia, Genoa 
and Albion, ships of the line; the frigates Dart- 
mouth, Glasgow and Cambrian, besides several 
smaller vessels. A few French and Russian ves- 
sels of-war were also in port, all designed to 
watch the motions of Ibrahim Pacha, commander- 
in-chief of the Turkish land and sea forces em- 
ployed against the revolutionary Greeks. 

While, therefore, the Gordons and the negro 
were safe beneath the protection of the British 
flag, Captain Burke fancied he beheld them fall 
beneath the scimitar of the Turkish executioner, 
and exulted at the thought that not only his 
victims, but the witness to his crime, were blot- 
ted from the face of earth. Mustapha was pres- 
ent on that occasion, to prevent the detection of 
his ingenious and generous scheme. 

After discharging and taking in cargo, the 
Phantom of the Sea again set sail for Boston. 





“But I 





The Gordons had been on board the Asia a 
couple of months, and were considered good 
fellows by their messmates, and those with whom 
they were stationed in various parts of the ship. 
They were ever active in learning the details of 
a sailor’s duty, such as splicing, knot-making, etc., 
and as they made no pretensions, the old tars 
felt pleased to show them whatever they wished 
to learn. 

One day the main topgallant-yard was lying 
in the gangway, where it had been refitted, when 
Lady Codrington and her two daughters, accom- 
panied by Captain Curzon, wished to take a view 
ef Zante off which the ship was at anchor. 

As the yard was in the way, the captain, seeing 
Rupert near, hailed him and ordered him to 
bend the yard-rope on, and have the yard placed 
in the main rigging. It was not young Gor- 
don’s duty, and he could easily have replied that 
he belonged to the afterguard, which would have 
been sutlicient excuse, for the captain thought he 
belonged to the maintop, but without a moment’s 
hesitation he bent on the yardrope, stopped it out 
to the quarter by the lizzard, and placing the 
grammet over the yard-arm, touched his hat to 
the captain, and said, “all ready, sir.” 

“Very well, my lad, muster the stragglers 
about deck, and I’ll stand boatswain’s mate for 
one, and give orders.” 

Captain Curzon prided himself in doing work 
with as little noise as possible, and he knew 


| 





Lady Codrington did not wish at any time to be | 


in the way of the ship’s duty, so when Rupert 


had mustered his forces, the captain gave the | 


orders : 

“Sway away! high enough! 
fast!” 

tupert’s arrangements were perfect, and 
pleased the captain amazingly. 

“Come here, my lad,” said he. 


Lower! make 








don’t recollect seeing you before.” 

“About two months, sir.” 

“And you belong to the maintop ?” 

“To the afterguard, sir.” 

“To the afterguard!” repeated the captain, 
with surprise. ‘“ What for? Have you been 
disrated for bad conduct ?” 

“No, sir, I have tried to do my duty, and I 
believe have given satisfaction.” 

“I will see to this.” 

The captain turned towards the ladies, and 
was about dismissing Rupert, when Lady Cod- 
rington, who was thoroughly conversant with 
every part of a ship, said : 

“Stay, young man, I desire to ask you a few 
questions. ‘“ You are a landsman?”’ 

“Tam rated an ordinary seaman, your lady- 
ship.” 

“ Well, Mr. Ordinary Seaman,” she continued, 
with a good-humored smile, “‘you appear to 
have learned manners ashore. Can you repeat 
the marks and deeps in twenty fathoms of lead- 
line ?”"* 

“T can, your ladyship.” 

Rupert rattled them off without a single stop. 

“Good! now box the compass.” 

It was done. 

“Better. Repeat the names of the running- 
rigging attached to the foremast.” 

Rupert did not iiss the name of a rope. The 
bowsprit and other masts were overhauled in the 
same style with equal exactness. 

“ Now the great gun exercises,” continued her 
ladyship. 

The duties of every man were clearly enumer- 
ated by young Gordon. 

“This young man,” said her ladyship, ad- 
dressing Captain Curzon, “affords another 
demonstration of the truth of a theory of mine. 
I have often tried to convince Sir Edward that 
there was no necessity for the appointment of 
officers to a ship-of-war below the rank of first 
lieutenant, because I believe a discriminating 
captain could easily select from among the crew 
men better qualified for officers than those who 
receive appointments from the admiralty.” 

Here Rupert attempted to sidle away, but her 
ladyship laid her hand upon him, and said : 

“I can appreciate your delicacy in not wish- 
ingto hear your own praises, but I have not yet 
done with you, sir.” 

The commander and first lieutenant, receiving 
a word of intelligence from the captain, joined 
the group of which Lady Codrington and Rupert 
formed the centre. The Misses Codrington stood, 
one on each side of her mother, a French gov- 
erness at Rupert’s right hand, and the captain on 
his left, facing Lady Codrington. 

“ Captain Curzon,” pursued her ladyship, “I 
will convince you that this young man who has 
been on board but two months, could pass an 
examination for a lieutenant, and I venture this 
assertion from his looks. Ladies are better 
judges of men then they are of each other.” 

She now questioned Rupert about working a 
ship—how he would take her out of irons—how 
he would make and take in sail—how moor and 
unmoor—how send masts and yards up and 
down, and finished by asking if he understood 
navigation ? 

Rupert was remarkably clear and prompt in 
all his answers, and ended by saying that his 
father, who had been a sea-captain, had taught 
both him and his brother navigation at an early 
age. 

“But,” inquired Captain Curzon, “ where did 
you learn the details of working a ship so ac- 
curately ?”” 

“On board this ship, sir. Every evolution I 
have attempted to describe, I have seen perform- 
ed under your command.” 

“You're a bright fellow,” said the captain, 
“and I'll try to keep the run of you, if you be- 
have yourself. If you do not, the master-at-arms 
will save me that trouble.” 

Rupert was again about to leave, when Lady 
Codrington again detained him. 

“Captain Curzon,” said her ladyship, quite 
elated at her triumph, ‘‘seamanship, I will 
venture to say, is the least part of this young 
man’s attainments. The memory which could 
so systematically arrange and retain all the de- 
tails of a ship, has been trained to acquire other 
and higher knowledge. But this is not all; 
there is the thoughtful earnestness of the student 
imprinted on this young man’s countenance.” 

Rupert felt quite abashed at these compli- 
ments, and turning his head, saw the admiral 
who had been listening in wonder to the ready 
replies he had given to every question. 

“Stay, my man,” said the admirai, “and 
hear what my lady has to say.” 

Sir Edward Codrington was a noble speci- 
men of a man in heart and person. Devoted to 
his family, he was equally devoted to his duty. 
Tall and dignified, his very look was fatherly. 
At this time he was between sixty and seventy 
years of age, yet he was perfectly erect and 
graceful, and though nearly bald, yet his full 
blooming face and bright hazel eyes made him 
appear not more than forty, especially as he was 
very active in all his movements. 

Lady Codrington again turned to Rupert and 
asked him a question in French, requesting a 
reply in German. Young Gordon answered 
without hesitation. Italian and Spanish were 
next introduced, and in these, too, he showed 
himself a proficient. 

“T suppose,” said her ladyship, “you are also 
familiar with the dead languages—Latin and 
Greek ?” 

“I am passionately fond of Greek, your lady- 
ship, but have not seen a book in the language, 
since I came on board.” 

“Where did you learn all this?” asked the 
admiral, with much interest. 

Before Rupert could reply, the signal-lieutenant 
touched his hat to Sir Edward, and commn- 
nicated a signal which had just been made by 





* Let not our readers imagine that our sketch of Lady 


| Codrington is a fancy ove. Her iad) ship was as thorough- 


ly acquainted with nautical matters as she is represented 
in the text, and the extent of her knowledge might have 
put to blush many a professional seaman. We have been 
assured of this assertion by an officer who served on board 
— AUTHOR. 
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| the frigate Dartmouth which was under way in 
“ How long have you been in this ship? I | 


the offing. 
Sir Edward smiled, then turning to the ladies, 


| said: 





“You must leave the ship, ladies, bag and 
baggage—I can only give you five minutes.” 
“We can be ready in three, Ned,” replied 


Lady Codrington. 


“So much the better, my lady. Go! call 
the barge away. Captain Curzon, get the ship 
under way.” 

Rupert was glad of the opportunity of retiring, 
but had hardly made a step forward, before Lady 
Codrington called him to assist in getting her 
luggage up. He obeyed her promptly, for he was 
anxious to secure her good graces. 

In an instant all was bustle, but not confusion, 
The boatswain and his mates were assembled at 
the main hatchway, where, blowing their shrill 
calls, they brought all hands to order, and then 
sang out in chorus : 

“All hands unmoor ship!” 

“Bring to the messenger! Pass along the 
nippers! Strike up, fifer! Heave round the 
capstan !”” These orders were given and obeyed 
in true man-of-war style. In twenty-five minutes, 
both anchors were at the bow, and the noble ship, 
under a cloud of canvass, was standing before 
the wind, to join the frigate Dartmouth. 

Ibrahim Pacha, the commander-in-chief of the 
Ottoman land and naval forces employed against 
the revolutionary Grecks, had agreed to an armis- 
tice with the allied naval forces, until he should 
hear from Constantinople, and to show his sin- 
cerity, carried his fleet into Navarino Bay and 
anchored there. But hearing that Lord Coch- 
rane had made a descent upon Patras, and was 
making wild work with the Turks, he sent a 
part of his fleet to succor them. 

This was the news which the frigate Dartmouth 
signalized, and Admiral Codrington’s object in 
putting to sea was to send the Turkish squadron 
back. After firing nearly one hundred shot 
each, the Asia and Dartmouth succeeded in 
sending the squadron back, and then went in 
search of help, for the admiral supposed that if 
Ibrahim Pacha knew that the allied fleets were 
scattered, he would not hesitate to relieve Patras, 
notwithstanding the time of the armistice had not 
expired. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
previous chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 
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AUTHORSHIP. 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Yes, of a certain, it is very delightful to be 
an author, even in a small way; to have the 
honor of writing consolatory verses to the mem- 
ory of every rose cherub that dies within a dozen 
squares or miles of you, though a great number 
of them may have been perfect pests to your 
sight when alive. It is pleasant to have the 
preacher and deacon always make it in their way 
to call upon you, when a donation party is in 
vogue, and the church is particularly desirous of 
having an original hymn for the occasion ; and to 
know that they never take pains to inquire after 
your spiritual and eternal welfare, save when an 
address ora few verses are wanted. There is 
something exceedingly comfortable in being met 
at every door and corner by an album; in hay- 
ing an album stare at you from the table of 
every friend you visit; in getting so nervous that 
you dare not answer the door-bell, fearing that 
you may meet an album which has taken legs 
and ventured out searching for your residence; 
in having the sky appear to you like a huge blue 
leaf, waiting for ‘a sentiment,” and the piles of 
purple and gold clouds that lay in the lap of sun- 
set seem like so many covers, shut upon unwrit- 
ten pages of amber, emerald and rose. 

There is real happiness in sitting yourself 
down in a poor attic, with a pile of foolscap, 
two steel pens and a bottle of ink upon the table 
in front of you, and an attenuated bed, trembling 
with its own weight, and looking for all the world 
like a whipped cur, at your back; in making 
yourself believe, after tapping your foot upon the 
floor for half an hour to start an original plot 
into exisienee, that you, yourself, with your drab 
hair, crooked eyes and wide mouth, are in love 
with some one who quite worships you in return; 
that the hero of your affections is all that man 
may be (not what man is), noble, true and 
perfect. 

How your crooked eyes turn and twist! Tow 
your drab hair shines and looks important in the 
clear morning light! and how your claw-like 
hand grasps the inoffensive pen handle, as if it 
were a sword, given you tu avenge some wrong 
wrought upon your beloved! How wonderful 
and somebody-like you grow in a short time, 
your fifty cent slippers rest upon Turkey carpets, 
and your tired, worn-out frame, reposes upon 
velvet couches. Rare viands grace your board; 
rich clothing lines your wardrobe, and the cost- 
liest jewels shine in your caskets. 

Achsnge comes. All trouble is wearing away, 
and like a true heroine’s, your heart leaps and 
bounds at the thought of your future. You are 
about to be the faithful bride of one who is great 
and manly. You start, reach forth your hand to 
him you love, and—O, gracious! over goes the 
ink bottle upon the landlady’s raged carpet, and 
your pile of foolscap, seemingly anxious to repair 
the injury, is lying in the midst of the ruins, 











trying to lap up the wasted liquid. Your wide 
mouth opens at you from the little looking-glaes 
opposite, and the low bed appears as frightened 
as ever at making the acquaintance of the eaves. 

O, don’t doub: it, reader, it is quite mach to 
be a writer. 

a 
FLOWERS, 

The ntilities of life claim the chief care and atten- 
tion of the farmer. His business is to deal with the 
rough and tumble of life, yet we would advise 
him and others to care some for its esthetics and 
cultivate a love for roses and lilies, refinement and 
elegance. Fiowers have a language as well as 
a form, and if we do listen, they speak to our in 


most soul, and aid us in our aspirations for a purer 
and higher life—New England /armer 
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FRIENDSHIP VS, TRUTH 


arc. @ wrient 


What is friendship’ a profession, 
False in nature and in name; 

Profit is the leading question ; 
That is friendship's chiefest alm 


We, the present generation, 
(Called an age of enterprise, 

Bo the shrine of speculation 
Love and friendship sacrifice. 


To this great and raling passion, 

Even style and worship blends; 
Golden specs are all the thshion— 

‘Tis through them we see our friends 


“Though we differ in condition, 
Some are wealthy, some are poor, 

Yet we all have one ambition, 
And the world has nothing more 


Yea, there's sometimes an exception : 
Some there are that love the mind; 

But among so much deception, 
Gems like these are hard to fod 


If you're rich you're all perfection, 
None will ask how came you so? 

To your views there's no objection 
You say yes—who dares say no’ 


If your horses are unsteady, 
You a moment need not stand, 
Friendship's arm is always ready, 
With a strong and willing hand. 


If it rains, here's an umbrella, 
And a friend to raise it too, 
You're (aside) a first rate fellow — 
Ilem—you're pocket—that is, you 


If you're poor, why then, #o be it; 
Let your back to labor bend; 
Though ‘tis breaking, who shall see it’ 
Who will be the poor man’s friend? 


But he’s starving! that's no matter— 
"Tis his fortune—let him be; 

He is but a drop of water 
In this mighty human pea! 


Thus we jostle one another, 
To obtain our selfish ends, 

Always trampling down each other, 
Btill, through * policy,” as friends, 
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THE UNCLE-MANIA,. 
ny ESTHER BERNE, 


. Wut! Amy,” said Edward Paulding, as he 
entered the room where his young wife sat sewing. 

“Well, Edward,” said Amy, looking up 
pleasantly 

“Something for you,” continued Edward, as 
he tossed a small note over to his wife. 

“As for me,” said he, merrily, “I never | 
receive a letter but what I imagine some one has ' 
died and left me a legacy, or fancy the missive 
from some forgotten uncle, who announces hic 
return from India with a large fortune, which h: 
is willing to bestow upon his graceless nephew.” 

“Tt is from Brother Fred,” said Amy, as shi 
finished the perusal of the letter. ‘ He hopes to 
be at home before the end of the year, but canno: 
exactly tell when he shall come.” 

“ Well, good luck to my brother-in-law’s jour 
ney,” said Edward; “though I have never had 
the pleasure of seeing him, I hope he will com 
and take a share of our Christmas dinner. Wha 
shall it be, Amy ?” 

“First a roast turkey—such a one as was 
never seen before,” shouted Amy. 

“ With a pair of chickens on one side of th: 
grand dish in the centre.” 

“ Roast pig and veal.” 

“* Celery and cranberry sauce.” 

“Plum pudding and mince-pies.” 

“ Such a dinner for a poverty-stricken couple,’ 
said Edward, after he had regained breath. 

“And we'll invite old Mrs. Gray to dine wit! 
us,” said Amy. 

“ And she with your brother Fred will mak: 
four,” said Edward, after a profound calculation 

“T wonder if I have got plates enough for » 
many,” and little Mrs. Amy commenced explor 
ing the closet in an agitated way. 

Just at this moment heavy steps were hear 
outside on the stairs, and then a loud knock. 

“Tt can't be Fred!” said Amy. 

“ Nor my Indian uncle,” said Edward, as bh: 
proceeded to open the door. 

A tall, queer locking, elderly man entered th: 
room, 

“How are you, my boy,” said the stranger 
shaking Edward furiously by the hand. 

In reply to this polite inquiry for his healt) 
Edward assured the questioner that he was wel 
very well indeed, at the same time asking anx 
jously how he was, confident that he had neve 
Sat eyes on the person before. 

“ Tolerable,” said the stringer, casting a pen 
etrating glance on Mrs. Amy, who had not spoke 
since his arrival. 

“ But bless me, how you have grown, boy 
You couldn’t have been more than ten when 
saw you last. And this is your wife, is it! 
And again the stranger looked closely at Amy 

“T beg you will favor me with your name, «i 
You certainly have the advantage of me,” sa 
Edward, as he drew himself up haughtily 

“Not know me? Then you could not hay 
received my note announcing my arrival.” 

“ T have received no note, sir,” said Edwar 
agaie 

“Then I must introduce myself, boy. M 
name is Appleton, and that also was the narr 
of my sister, your mother, and fifteen years ago 
went India. I was poor when I went, but 
am rich now, richer than even you ever dream 
of. I have ascertained that you are terribly poo 
but respected by all who know you, and ther 
fore I have taken it into my head to assiet you 
you will let me. What say you, nephew '” 

“I think, sir, you have made some mistake,” 
said Edward. “ Thwagh my mother’s name wa 
Appleton, 1 was not aware that she had 
brother.” For Kdward, though he was in th 
habit of joking with Any about hie Indian ar 
cles, never imagined that such uncles had an 
thing more than a fabulous existence 
“ Mistake! Does the boy think I don’t kno 




















tigate Dartmouth which was under way in 
fing. 
c Edward smiled, then turning to the ladies, 


You must leave the ship, ladies, bag and 
age—I can only give you five minutes.” 
We can be ready in three, Ned,” replied 
vy Codrington. 

jo much the better, my lady. Go! call 
barge away. Captain Curzon, get the ship 
oe way.” 

.upert was glad of the opportunity of retiring, 
iad hardly made astep forward, before Lady 
rington called him to assist in getting her 
cage up. He obeyed her promptly, for he was 
1ous to secure her good graces. 

an instant all was bustle, but not confusion. 
boatswain and his mates were assembled at 
main hatchway, where, blowing their shrill 
, they brought all hands to order, and then 
+ out in chorus : 
All hands unmoor ship!” 
Bring to the messenger! Pass along the 
ers! Strike up, fifer! Heave round the 
tan!”? These orders were given and obeyed 
vue man-of-war style. In twenty-five minutes, 

!: anchors were at the bow, and the noble ship, 
eracloud of canvass, was standing before 
wind, to join the frigate Dartmouth. 

‘brahim Pacha, the commander-in-chief of the 
oman land and naval forces employed against 
revolutionary Greeks, had agreed to an armis- 
with the allied naval forces, until he should 
r from Constantinople, and to show his sin- 

ity, carried his fleet into Navarino Bay and 

‘hored there. But hearing that Lord Coch- 
e had made a descent upon Patras, and was 
king wild work with the Turks, he sent a 
t of his fleet to succor them. 

Chis was the news which the frigate Dartmouth 
ialized, and Admiral Codrington’s object in 
ting to sea was to send the Turkish squadron 
k. After firing nearly one hundred shot 
h, the Asia and Dartmouth succeeded in 

iding the squadron back, and then went in 
rch of help, for the admiral supposed that if 
ahim Pacha knew that the allied fleets were 
ttered, he would not hesitate to relieve Patras, 
withstanding the time of the armistice had not 
vired. ‘ 
[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 

Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
vious chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 

lication or at any of the periodical depots.] 
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AUTHORSHIP. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 
Yes, of a certain, it is very delightful to be 
author, even in a small way; to have the 
1or of writing consolatory verses to the mem- 
of every rose cherub that dies within a dozen 
‘ares or miles of you, though a great number 
them may have been perfect pests to your 
cht when alive. It is pleasant to have the 
eacher and deacon always make it in their way 
call upon you, when a donation party is in 
gue, and the church is particularly desirous of 
‘ving an original hymn for the occasion ; and to 
ow that they’ never take pains to inquire after 
ur spiritual and eternal welfare, save when an 
‘dress or a few verses are wanted. There is 
nething exceedingly comfortable in being met 
every door and corner by an album; in hav- 
: an album stare at you from the table of 
‘ry friend you visit; in getting so nervous that 
1 dare not answer the door-bell, fearing that 
‘may meet an album which has taken legs 
d ventured out searching for your residence ; 
having the sky appear to you like a huge blue 
f, waiting for ‘‘a sentiment,” and the piles of 
rple and gold clouds that lay in the lap of sun- 
t seem like so many covers, shut upon unwrit- 
1 pages of amber, emerald and rose. 
There is real happiness in sitting yourself 
‘wn in a poor attic, with a pile of foolscap, 
‘o steel pens and a bottle of ink upon the table 
front of you, and an at d bed, trembling 
th its own weight, and looking for all the world 
e a whipped cur, at your back; in making 
urself believe, after tapping your foot upon the 
or for half an hour to start an original plot 
o existenee, that you, yourself, with your drab 
ir, crooked eyes and wide mouth, are in love 
th some one who quite worships you in return ; 
at the hero of your affections is all that man 
ty be (not what man is), noble, true and 
rfect. 
How your crooked eyes turn and twist! How 
yur drab hair shines and looks important in the 
‘ar morning light! and how your claw-like 
nd grasps the inoffensive pen handle, as if it 
‘re a sword, given you tu avenge some wrong 
‘ought upon your beloved! How wonderful 
d somebody-like you grow in a short time, 
vur fifty cent slippers rest upon Turkey carpets, 
id your tired, worn-out frame, reposes upon 
lvet couches. 





Rare viands grace your board ; 
‘h clothing lines your wardrobe, and the cost- 
‘st jewels shine in your caskets. 

A change comes. All trouble is wearing away, 
id like a true heroine’s, your heart leaps and 
vunds at the thought of your future. You are 
out to be the faithful bride of one who is great 
id manly. You start, reach forth your hand to 
m you love, and—O, gracious! over goes the 
‘k bottle upon the landlady’s ragged carpet, and 
ur pile of foolscap, seemingly anxious to repair 
e injury, is lying in the midst of the ruins, 
ying to lap up the wasted liquid. Your wide 
puth opens at you from the little looking-glass 
posite, and the low bed appears as frightened 
ever at making the acquaintance of the eaves. 
O, don’t doub: it, reader, it is quite much to 

a writer. 

ae 
FLOWERS. 

“he utilities of life claim the chief care and atten- 
nof the farmer. His business is to deal with the 
ugh and tumble of life, yet we would advise 
m and others to care some for its esthetics and 
Itivate a love for roses and lilies, retinement and 
gance. Flowers have a language as well as 
form, and if we do listen, they speak to our in- 
ost soul, and aid us in our aspirations for a purer 
id higher life.—New England Farmer. 
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FRIENDSHIP VS, TRUTH. 





BY C. G. WRIGHT. 
What is friendship? a profession, 
False in nature and in name; 
Profit is the leading question ; 
That is friendship’s chiefest aim. 


We, the present generation, 
Called an age of enterprise, 

o the shrine of speculation 
Love and friendship sacrifice. 


To this great and raling passion, 

Even style and worship blends; 
Golden specs are all the fashion— 

Tis through them we see our friends. 


“Though we differ in condition, 
Some are wealthy, some are poor, 

Yet we all have one ambition, 
And the world has nothing more. 


Yes, there’s sometimes an exception : 
Some there are that love the mind; 
But among so much deception, 
Gems like these are hard to find. 


If you’re rich you're all perfection, 
None will ask how came you so? 

To your views there’s no objection 
You say yes—who dares say no? 


If your horses are unsteady, 
You a moment need not stand, 
Friendship’s arm is always ready, 
With a strong and willing hand. 


If it rains, here’s an umbrella, 
And a friend to raise it too, 

You're (aside) a first rate fellow— 
Tlem—you’re pocket—that is, you. 


If you're poor, why then, so be it; 
Let your back to labor bend; 
Though ’tis breaking, who shall see it? 
Who will be the poor man’s friend? 


But he’s starving! that’s no matter— 
*Tis his fortune—let him be; 

He is but a drop of water 
In this mighty human sea! 


Thus we jostle one another, 
To obtain our selfish ends, 

Always trampling down each other, 
Still, through * policy,” as friends. 
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THE UNCLE-MANIA. 


Wat! Amy,” said Edward Paulding, as he 
entered the room where his young wife sat sewing. 

“Well, Edward,” said Amy, looking up 
pleasantly 

“Something for you,” continued Edward, as 
he tossed a small note over to his wife. 

“As for me,” said he, merrily, “I never 
receive a letter but what I imagine some one has 
died and left me a legacy, or fancy the missive 
from some forgotten uncle, who announces his 
return from India with a large fortune, which he 
is willing to bestow upon his graceless nephew.” 

“It is from Brother Fred,” said Amy, as she 
finished the perusal of the letter. ‘ He hopes to 
be at home before the end of the year, but cannot 
exactly tell when he shall come.” 

“ Well, good luck to my brother-in-law’s jour- 
ney,” said Edward ; ‘‘though I have never had 
the pleasure of seeing him, I hope he will come 
and take a share of our Christmas dinner. What 
shall it be, Amy ?” 

“First a roast turkey—such a one as was 
never seen before,’”’ shouted Amy. 

“ With a pair of chickens on one side of the 
grand dish in the centre.” 

“ Roast pig and veal.” 

“Celery and cranberry sauce.” 

“Plum pudding and mince-pies.” 

“Such a dinner for a poverty-stricken couple,” 
said Edward, after he had regained breath. 

“ And we'll invite old Mrs. Gray to dine with 
us,” said Amy. 

“ And she with your brother Fred will make 
four,” said Edward, after a profound calculation. 

“T wonder if I have got plates enough for so 
many,” and little Mrs. Amy commenced explor- 
ing the closet in an agitated way. 

Just at this moment heavy steps were heard 
outside on the stairs, and then a loud knock. 

“Tt can’t be Fred!” said Amy. 

“ Nor my Indian uncle,” said Edward, as he 
proceeded to open the door. 

A tall, queer-looking, elderly man entered the 
room. 

“How are you, my boy,” said the stranger, 
shaking Edward furiously by the hand. 

In reply to this polite inquiry for his health, 
Edward assured the questioner that he was well, 
very well indeed, at the same time asking anx- 
iously how he was, confident that he had never 
Sat eyes on the person before. 

“ Tolerable,” said the stringer, casting a pen- 
etrating glance on Mrs. Amy, who had not spoken 
since his arrival. 


, 


“But bless me, how you have grown, boy! 
You couldn’t have been more than ten when I 
saw you last. And this is your wife, is it?” 
And again the stranger looked closely at Amy. 

“T beg you will favor me with your name, sir. 
Yon certainly have the advantage of me,” said 
Edward, as he drew himself up haughtily. 

“Not know me? Then you could not have 
received my note announcing my arrival.” 

“T have received no note, sir,” said Edward 
again. 

“Then I must introduce myself, boy. My 
name is Appleton, and that also was the name 
of my sister, your mother, and fifteen years ago I 
went to India. I was poor when I went, but I 
am rich now, richer than even you ever dreamed 
of. I have ascertained that you are terribly poor, 
but respected by all who know you, and there- 
fore I have taken it into my head to assist you if 
you will let me. What say you, nephew ?” 

“T think, sir, you have made some mistake,” 
said Edward. “ Though my mother’s name was 
Appleton, I was not aware that she had a 
brother.” For Edward, though he was in the 
habit of joking with Amy about his Indian un- 
cles, never imagined that such uncles had any- 
thing more than a fabulous existence. 
“Mistake! Does the boy think I don’t know 





my own name, and my sister’s name, and my 
nephew’s name? Don’t let me get excited, sir. 
I tell you I am dangerous when in that state.” 

To the surprise of Edward, Amy at that mo- 
ment drew up the only arm-chair they possessed, 
towards the fire, upon which she bestowed two 
or three vigorous pokes, and with a smile invited 
the stranger to be seated. 

He thanked her and sat down by the fire, and 
the other two followed his example. Somehow, 
almost imperceptibly the conversation turned upon 
life in the East, and the young couple listened 
to arecital of its wonders with unfeigned pleasure. 
There were its ancient temples, grand and sub- 
lime, its swiftly flowing rivers, its deserts, its 
palm-trees, its soft moonlight, even its myth of 
lotus eaters ; all these were touched upon by the 
new found uncle, to which his little audience lis- 
tened with rapt attention. 

When the door closed upon his uncle that 
evening Edward’s admiration found vent. 

“A glorious uncle, Amy, a capital fellow. I 
really hope he will adopt us, not so much for his 
wealth, but because it is so pleasant to have 
some one take an interest in us. But after all, 
his wealth is no mean consideration. I always 
thought I was not made to do hard work, and 
here is this uncle of mine come just in time to 
save us from actual starvation. To tell you the 
truth, Amy, I haven’t got more than five dollars 
in the world, and as for working for more, what’s 
the use, now?” 

“No use at all,” said Amy. “Ihave really 
begun to hate work, too, and I dare say that 
nice, old uncle of yours, whom I have taken 
quite a liking for, hates it as much as we do.” 

“ Rather curious, isn’t it, Amy?” said Edward, 
still intent upon the subject, “ rather curious that 
what I have talked and joked about so much, 
should really come to pass. I shouldn’t care if 
I had a dozen uncles come home from India.” 

Thus ended that evening’s conversation, and 
we will take the opportunity of introducing the 
young couple more intimately to the reader. 

Edward Paulding, a young man of considerable 
talent and genius, had one unfortunate propensity, 
which severely put to test the patience of his 
numerous friends. 

He had a great disinclination to work, always 
dreaming and hoping that some good luck would 
happen to him by which he could obtain a for- 
tune without exertion. Every friend he had had 
heard of the East Indian uncle, and every one of 
them had been bored by the constant repeti- 
tion of the wish that such an uncle would really 
make his appearance. Yet their regard for him 
was great. He was as generous as if he were 
the possessor of a million, and upright in all his 
dealings. 

He had won many friends at college, through 
which he had passed with great credit to him- 
self. Two years after he had married Amy, and 
they had lived very happily until the death of his 
father, and the discovery that their ingly 





“This must be the house,” said the stranger, 
more to himself than to Edward. 

“Pray who are you looking for?” inquired 
Edward. 

“T was hunting up the residence of one Ed- 
ward Paulding.” 

“That is my name.” 

“Then let me tell you that you have the honor 
of being my grand nephew. I was your mother’s 
uncle, and I dare say you have often seen my 
name, John Wallace.” 

“ Never,” said Edward. 

“Well, I’ve had a hard time of it in India; 
I’ve been there this twenty years, but the climate 
did not agree with me. Three separate times I 
have been raving mad, and twenty men were 
scarcely able to hold me. Indeed, I am liable 
toinsanity at any moment. I made a fortune in 
the place, however, and I determined to hunt you 
up, and bestow upon you a trifle to help you 
along in the world. I will deposit half a mil- 
lion at my banker’s for you.” 

“Sir, you are too generous,” was all Edward 
could utter. 

“ That is nothing to what I mean to leave you 
when I die: but as I have another engagement 
I will hurry away and see you again in the course 
of the week.” 

As Edward entered the room, Amy met him 
with a pleased face. 

“0, who do you think has been here?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell,” said Edward. 

“The most superb old gentleman in the world, 
who said he was your father’s uncle. And I am 
sure, Edward, I was quite enchanted with him 
when he hinted that he should give you some 
hundred thousand dollars to settle you in life. 
And only think what a coincidence, he has just 
arrived from India.” " 

“ Rather singular, Amy; here have I also just 
parted with another uncle, turned up unexpect- 
edly. It strikes me, Amy, that we shall be so 
rich we shan’t know what to do with all the 
money. Lalready feel the cares of wealth pressing 
upon me.” 

“ What a land that India is for producing 
uncles,” said Amy, demurely. 

“T declare I never saw anything like it. I 
think I should go crazy if any more uncles or 
any more money should turn up.” 

In fact, Edward’s sudden accession to wealth 
made him seriously unhappy. He was not half 
so free as he had been when poor. There was 
no knowing to how many crazy and excitable 
old men, or to how many wild beasts, Amy and 
himself would be tied. 

He came home the next day in a thoughtful 
mood, inwardly hoping that no uncles had turned 
up during his absence. 

“Any more uncles, Amy?’ was his first 
question. 

“Yes, one more,” said Amy, “an uncle of 
mine has been here. We have become quite well 





great fortune was only a myth. 

Then Edward took a small lodging for him- 
self and Amy, and worked by fits and starts, 
never long at a time, for he could not bear to be 
tied down to any one thing; valuing his freedom 
as much as a North American savage might 
have done. 

Amy was economical, both were light-hearted 
and happy, and looked poverty in the face with 
an easy indifference, and such was their condition 
when our story opens. 

The next morning quite early, a note was 
handed to Edward, which increased still more, his 
admiration for his uncle. 

“Only think, Amy, the good soul has gone 
out of town, but says he is making preparations 
to settle upon me fifty thousand dollars. The 
whole of his enormous fortune will fall to me when 
he dies. What do you say to such news, Amy ?” 

“ Capital, Edward, we shall be quite rich.” 

As Edward ran down the dark, narrow stairs 
that morning, he came up against something 
ascending slowly. By the dim light it appeared 
to be a short, spare man with enormous whiskers. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Edward. 

“ Granted, if you will direct me to the apart- 
ment of Mr. Edward Paulding.” 

“T am that person.” 

“You; well then, nephew, if you will lend me 
an arm we will ascend these confounded stairs. 
Never saw any such in India. I had only to 
seat myself in a comfortable arm-chair, and I was 
drawn clear up, sir, to the second, third or fourth 
floor.” 

“ What’s in the wind, now ?” thought the as- 
tonished Edward. 

“Don’t remember me, I dare say,” said the 
stranger. ‘ You were only nine when I went to 
India. I was your father’s only brother and my 
name is Rufus Paulding. Ah! here’s your wife ; 
nice looking body.” 

“Then you are my uncle,” suggested Edward. 

“Yes, your paternal uncle, and if I like you as 
well as I think I shall, I shall settle on you 
clear two hundred thousand. But I shall expect 
you two to take up your abode with me and my 
family.” 

“Then you have a family,” Amy ventured to 
inquire. 

“ Quite an interesting one,madam. There are 
two Bengal tigers, the finest in the country, a 
hippopotamus and a tine specimen of a crocodile. 
But as we shall all make one family, you will 
have many opportunities of making their ac- 
quaintance. But, nephew and niece, I wish you 
you good-by for the present.” 

When the sound of footsteps had died away, 
Edward said, triumphantly : 

“ Well, Amy, what do you think of that?” 

“Capital, Edward,” said Amy, enthusiasti- 
cally; “ All except the tigers, and the hippopot- 
amus, and the crocodile.” 

“ But two hundred thousand dollars aint to be 
sneezed at; and then my uncle Appleton’s fifty 
thousand—why, we are quite rich people.” 

“ Quite,” said Amy. 

Towards evening, as Edward strolled home- 
ward, he had an uncomfortable feeling, as if 
some one were dogging him. A figure, which in 
the dim twilight he could not define, constantly 
passed him and then fell back. Arrived at his 
own door, Edward paused, and the figure soon 
came up with him. 





acq d and he said before he went away he 
should settle a little fortune upon me.” 

“ From India, of course.” 

“ Yes, Edward, from India, and he had such 
delicious stories to tell of the natives, two of 
whom he has brought home as a present to you.” 

“TI wish he could have thought of something 
else,”’ said Edward. 

From that time Edward’s uncle-mania gave 
place to a horrible dread of them. If, in walking 
the street he saw an elderly gentleman coming 
towards him, he turned and fled in an opposite 
direction. A knock at the door made him turn 
pale. In going or coming home, he invariably 
chose the most unfrequented streets to walk in. 

The first question to Amy always was the 
same : 

“ Any more uncles, Amy ?” 

He groaned in anguish when he heard that 
some of the old uncles had been there, or per- 
haps a new one, and once ina while he came 
home to find a nice, old gentleman chatting 
pleasantly with Amy. 

As days passed on, Edward’s uncles became 
the horror of his life. ‘They actually infested the 
house like rats, and Edward had serious thoughts, 
so he told Amy, of -setting a trap for them. It 
seemed to him as if he were coustantly stumbling 
over them on the stairway to the imminent dan- 
ger of his neck, and he fancied that he saw them 
at all hours of the day hovering about the spot. 

‘“‘ Haven’t seen any more, Amy, have you?” 
said he, one day, as he rushed up stairs and into 
the room where Amy was sewing. 

Amy counted on her fingers, one, two, three. 
Yes, she had seen them. 

“QO, for the peace and tranquillity of the old 
days,” said Edward, with a despairing look. “I 
can’t stand this any longer, Amy.” 

“Stand what?” she asked, very quietly. 

“Those uncles of mine. I verily and truly 
believe their name is legion. Now, Amy, you 
must muster up courage and tell all of them that 
I want not a cent of their money. I had agreat 
deal rather earn it myself and from this day I 
mean to. To-morrow I will commence some 
regular employment, and you shall bear witness, 
Any, if I fail to do my duty.” 

And he was true to his word, and his uncles 
troubled him less now that his mind was con- 
stantly occupied. 





Christmas morning had come, clear, bright 
and frosty. 

“ Come, Edward,” said Amy. “Iam going to 
make a call this morning, and I wish you to go 
with me.” 

“Pity your brother Fred isn’t here to dine 
with us, don’t you think so, Amy ?” 

“ Yes, and how pleasant it would have been to 
have had your countless uncles to dine with us.” 

“ Not for the world !”’ said Edward, with such a 
horrified expression of countenance that Amy 
laughed for several moments immoderately. 

Amy rang the bell of a neat little house and 
they were ushered irfto a large room hung with 
Christmas garlands. Presently a tramping sound 
was heard, and Edward looked up to see his 
uncles one after another flocking into the room. 
He counted six, and the first five had ladies with 
them, the last had none. 

“ Let us go,” whispered Edward. 

“ Look,” was Amy’s reply. 

One of the uncles with venerable white hair 





seemed to be undergoing some transformation ; 
a few brown locks made their appearance, then 
more, and suddenly the wig of white hair fell 
upon the floor, and Edward beheld one of his 
intimate friends. A similar change was taking 
place amongst the rest. The uncle to whom 
half a million was a trifle, was laboring to detach 
a huge pair of whiskers from his face, and he of 
the tigers was endeavoring to restore his counte- 
nance to its original color. 

A hearty laugh rose from the group, in which 
their victim as heartily joined. But one thing 
puzzled Edward ; that uncle whom he had first 
seen had changed into a handsome young man, 
who seemed to be quite fond of Amy. Who 
could it be?” 

The Christmas dinner, over which Mrs. Amy 
presided with great dignity, was marked by one 
circumstance. One of the toasts was “to the 
young couple in their new house.” 

“ Whose house ?” asked Edward. 

“Yours to be sure,” said the handsome young 
man, “the gift of the uncles. And please also 
to accept a share of my business.” 

“ And you are—” 

“Brother Fred,” said Amy. 

Edward began to laugh. Amy had been quite 
a traitor in the business, and there was no know- 
ing how many uncles she had manufactured. 

It is needless to say that Edward became very 
industrious, and consequently a prosperous man, 
and was forever cured of the UNCLE-MANIA. 


——-o- > _ 
| Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


READER, did ever you teach a country school ? 
Did ever you go before the minister, doctor, and 
squire of a town for examination? And after 
you had been questioned on reading, spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic, did you answer the 
squire’s question on the Revised Statutes? And 
the doctor’sas tothe difference in the time re- 
quired to digest pork and rice? And was the 
minister satisfied with your ideas of divine and 
human government ? Ifso,you were “ approved,” 
and installed master or mistress of the school. 

You lie awake two or three nights waiting for 
Monday morning to come; wondering in the 
small hours of night, how you shall govern those 
unruly girls the squire spoke about, and what you 
shall do with those boys, who used to fire off 
crackers in the presence of your predecessor. 

Monday came at last, and you went to your 
labors, firmly resolving to do your best to suc- 
ceed in your first attempt at teaching. During 
the day your resolutions were encouraged by oc- 
casionally hearing a pop-gun, or by seeing a bolus 
compounded of paper and saliva, fly from one 
pupil to another, with interludes upon the jews- 
harp and tin whistle. 

When the hour of adjournment came, you told 
your scholars their faults, and addressed them as 
masters and misses; adding, that as such, you 
hoped and expected they would obey you in fu- 
ture without punishment. You paused to take 
breath, and one little boy screamed out, ‘“ Father 
says if you lick me, I shan’t come any more.” 
You reply that if he comes to school, he must 
obey you, and in return you see half-a-dozen of 
the elder boys give their heads a significant toss. 

A week of confusion passes by, and during the 
time, one parent calls on you, and tells you if you 
wish to manage his children, it must be done by 
coaxing—they wont be driven, for he has tried it 
to his satisfaction. Another sends you word, if 
his boys don’t mind, “to putit right straight on,” 
and he will uphold you in it. While the third, 
wishing no doubt, to help you accomplish the task 
before you, meekly suggests that moral suasion 
makes a much better rod than birch. 

The studies are of minor importance ; your rep- 
utation as a teacher depends upon your skill in 
governing. You try reason, moral suasion, and 
“coaxing ” to their extent, and though they work 
well with the majority, yet a few of the leaders 
in mischief you find perfectly regardless of words. 

You call on the committee, and they promise 
you their influence, if you are compelled to use 
the red. You have always believed in, and sup- 
ported moral suasion, and you feel in no agreeable 
state of mind, when you find you must either re- 
sign your principle or your school. As your 
bread and butter is dependent upon the latter, 
you decide you can better afford to part with the 
former ; so you keep a couple of your worst boys 
after school, and try to bring them to their senses 
by the ferule. 

That evening you receive a call from the father 
of the worst boy, and with flashing eyes and 
compressed lips he informs you, that a person of 
your temper is not fit to keep school—that you 
“show partiality,” and that his boy is no worse 
than twenty others he can name. You calmly 
inform him the true state of the case, and in 
reply he tells you he don’t believe a word you 
say, for he has learned the whole story from his 
children, and never in his life had he yet caught 
one of them in a falsehood. You have no more 
to say, and he turns away muttering to himself 
about your being the worst teacher he ever knew. 

You lay awake half the night, wondering what 
will be the result. The next morning you find 
his boy is taken out of school, and during the 
day you have less trouble than on any previous one. 

A month passes by, and your school begins to 
make a very respectable appearance. Occasion- 
ally you receive a call from some one of the 
parents, denouncing you and the committee in no 
very gentle terms, but each time you try to forget 
it,and keep on in what you believe the path of duty. 

Four months pass away, and the school closes 
for a vacation of two months before the summer 
term. You look back, and think what a hard 
time you have had, and resolve to learn some 
kind of a trade, and not depend upon teaching 
for a living. But you forget your trials are the 
same as other teachers have been through. 

Reader, if you are a lady or gentleman of leis- 
ure, and have never taught a village school, I 
advise you to try itonce. You will have consid- 
erable amusement, if your purse is not at stake, 
learn what others think of you, besides obtaining 
a good stock of knowledge of human nature. 
You will be well paid for the trouble. 

Q 1x a Corner. 





THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 

The human lungs possess upwards of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six square yards of respiratory 
surface, every single point of which vast surface 
is in constant and immediate contact with the at- 
mosphere inspired. Let us then, consider the 
quantity of air which is daily presented to this 
surface. It will, of course, vary according to age, 
constitution, and mode of living. The quantity 
of air received at an ordinary inspiration, without 
any effort at all, is, according to Dr. Smith, 
about one pint. Considering eighteen respirations 
to take place in one minute, about eighteen pints 
of pure air are necessary for sustaining healthful 
life during that short period. One little minute 
of healthful life cannot be enjoyed without about 
eighteen pints of pure air diffused over that won- 
derfal extent of Selieate capillary net-work con- 
nected with the lungs. The quantity requisite 
for an hour of health will thus be one thousand 
and eighty pints. And to continue the calcula- 
tion, during one day’s healthful existence, twenty- 
five thousand nine hundred and twenty pints, or 
no less than sixty hogsheads of pure atmosphere, 
must enter the lungs; and this is allowing but 
one pint for each minute, though it must be clear 
to all that during active exercise it frequently 
happens that in one moment of time more than 
twice eighteen inspirations take place, and con- 
siderably more than a pint of air enters the lungs 
at a single inspiration. 

Now, this immense volume of air is on purpose 
to give life to the liquid essence of our food—life 
to the dead blood. Until acted upon by that at- 
mosphere, the fluid which is traversing the lungs 
is to all intents and purposes, dead ; and, conse- 
quently, totally incapable of repairing worn 
structures, of carrying on functions, or maintain- 
ing any vitality in the system; nay, it even con- 
tains in its elements a considerable quantity of 
pernicious poison, brought to the lungs to be 
given out in the act of breathing, lest it should kill 
the human fabric. The poison alluded to is car- 
bonic acid. To breathe in an atmosphere of car- 
bonic acid is death, as rapid as it is certain. 

Allow me to remind you that in the human 
body the blood circulates once in two and a half 
minutes. In two and a half minutes all the 
blood contained in the system traverses the res- 
piratory surface. Every one, then, who breathes 
an impure atmosphere two anda half minutes 
has every part of his blood acted on by the 
vitiating air. Every particle has become less vi- 
tal, less capable of repairing structures, or of 
carrying on functions ; and the longer such air 
is inspired the more impure it becomes, and the 
more corrupt grows the blood. Permit me to 
repeat that, after breathing two and a half min- 
utes an atmosphere incapable of properly oxygena- 
ting the fluids which are traversing the lungs, 
every drop of blood in the human being is more 
or less poisoned ; and in two and a half minutes 
more even the minutest part of all man’s fine 
wrought organs has been visited and acted upon 
by this poisoned fluid—the tender, delicate eye ; 
the wakeful ear; the sensitive nerves ; the heart, 
the brain, together with the skin,the muscles, the 
bones throughout their structure—in short, the 
entire being. There is not a point in the 
human frame but has been traversed by vitiated 
blood—not a point but must have suffered injury. 
—Hall’s Juornal of’ Health. 


U $ ° i. 
Our Curious Department. 
(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
** Bloody Mary” and Roast Meat. 

When the Princess Mary, afterwards the first Queen- 
Regnant of England, was moved into the household of her 
sister Elizabeth, the latter being an infant, the annual 
sum of twenty-six pounds was allowed for the meat break- 
fasts and meat suppers of the young women. Money was 
worth ten times as much in the year 1533 as it now is, so 
that about thirteen hundred dollars a year were expend- 
ed on the flesh meat consumed by a girl of ‘‘ sweet six- 
teen,” which was Mary’s age. Her love for roast meat 
grew with her years, and when she became queen she had 


even men roasted, and was particularly partial to a hot 
stake. 











Remarkable Epitaph. 

Frank Fry, of Christian Malford, Wilts, England, whose 
bones lie in the churehyard of his native village, wrote 
for himself the following epitaph: 

‘* Here lies I 
Who did die; 
1 lie did 
As I die did, 
Old Frank Fry! 
When the worms comes 
To pick up their crumbs, 
They'll have in T 
A rare Frank Fry!” 





The Sperm Whale. 

The head of a large sperm whale will weigh about 35 
tons, and 45 barrels of pure spermaceti have been taken 
from his case which is a mere vein in his head, compared 
with the remaining part, which consists of four-fifths of 
the head, and is called “‘ white horse ’—a sinewy gristle, 
which is impenetrable to a sharp axe. Large copper 
bolts have been found imbedded in the heads of some of 
them, caused by their attacks and destruction of vessels 
on the bottom of the sea. 

Ancient Mark of Emphasis, 

In a toll case tried at Bedford, England, Mr. Devon, 
who was brought from the Record office to produce some 
translations from g'‘ Doomsday Book,” stated in his evi- 
dence the singular fact that in many old manuscripts, 
when particular emphasis was given to words, it was cus- 
tomary, instead of underlining them, as at the present 
day, to run & pen completely across the words,in the 
same manner a8 we now erase them. 





Clergymen fighting Duels. 

In 17¢4, the Kev. Mr. Hill was killed ina duel by Cor- 
net Gardener of the Carbineers. The Rev. Mr. Bate fought 
two duels, and was subsequently created a baronet, and 
preferred to a deanery after he had fought another duel; 
and the Rev. Mr. Allen killed a Mr. Delany in duel in 
Hyde Park, London, without any ecclesiastical censure, 
though the judge strongly charged his guilt to the jury. 





Mammoth Railroad Project. 

A gigantic enterprise is contemplated in London,namely, 
the adoption of Mr. Stephenson's magovificent plan to 
construct a railway from London to Calcutta direct, the 
only interruption being at the Straits of Dover and the 
Bosphorus. By this route the distance will be accomplish- 
ed in less than a week. It will oceupy ten years in construct- 
ing. A surveyor is now making flying levels. 
Remarkable Case. 

A remarkable case of existence under privation of food 
is spoken of in the Rochester papers. Mr. John Ellis, of 
Heurietta, whe made an attempt on his life by cutting his 
throat some weeks since, has not been able to take nour 
ishment for twenty-seven days. He suffers but little pain 
and but slight diminution of strength. He communicates 
with his family by means of @ slate and pencil. 





Artificial Stone. 
An artificial stone is now made by a combination of 
fifteen parts clean sand, five parts calcined plaster, and 
four parts animal blood. When first mixed the compos! 
tion is about the consistency of stiff mortar, and the 
moet fragile plaster-mould is sufficient for ita retention 
during the few hours necessary to the perfection of its 
form 
Growing Stone. 

The Scientific American desc-ibes a wonderfal stone 
now in the possession of Mr. Reach. of Lesile, Michigan, 
which by simple exposure to the air is increased a0 eighth 
ofan inch in length, and the same in diameter. It is the 
most perfect white, transparent, aad will cut glass 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIRGE OF THE EMPEROR, 
[On the return of his remains to France in 1840.) 


BY REYBURN. 


To his rest, his last long rest, he is borne, 
In mournful state ; 
Next his funeral car tread the veterans worn, 
Who 80 oft have followed those banners torn, 
Which now seem, as they silently wave, to mourn 
Their master’s fate. 


That eye, once eagle-like, is glazed 
By death's cold hand ; 
That massive head, ‘neath which once blazed 
The godlike fire which Europe ’mazed, 
As low now, as once high ‘twas raised 
In power grand. 


Once more he lies within the pale 

Of his own France; 
Once more they bid the chieftain hail, 
But now his cold dull ear will fail 
Alike to note the music’s wail 

And horsemen’s prance. 


Cluster round him, eons of Gaul, 
Twas his behest.* 

Brave grenadiers, surround the pall 

Till sepulchred, then one and all, 

Forming around a living wall, 
Guard his last rest. 





* ‘< Bury me on the banks of the Seine amidst the peo- 
ple I have loved.”"— Napoleon on his death couch. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


AN ANONYMOUS LETIER: 
THE EXPERIENCES OF DR. BRAY. 


BY JOHN THORNGERRY. 

“Wny don’t you get married, doctor?” said 
his friends everywhere. 

“O, doctor, you don’t know how much you 
lose in not getting married!” said the younger 
men who had done their part in setting him an 
example. 

“Dr. Bray, it isreally wicked ! it is criminal !” 
said the young ladies, all of whom felt the repu- 
tation of the sex at stake in the doctor’s decision, 
either this way or that. 

“ What a pity, Dr. Bray,” suid the elderly 
ladies, “that a good looking man like you should 
wait so long to make up your mind, when you 
know just as well as you want to that you could 
have the very first girl you picked out!” 

And so Dr. Bray caught it on all sides. He 
wanted to get married, and he didn’t want to 
get married. He would, and he wouldn’t. He 
went in for the institution of matrimony, and he 
didn’t go any farther than the threshold, either. 
It was hard to tell just where Dr. Bray did 
stand; whether he was on the fence or a little 
this or that side of it. 

“Come, doctor!” cried all the young girls in 
chorus, at Mrs, Lewis’s party, one evening, 
“now tell us a story that will make us all 
laugh !” 

He stared stupidly, and held out his hands. 

“Me!” said the doctor. 

“ O, yes, come ; tell us a story !” 

“A story? Lord save your dear souls, I 
never told a story in all the days of my life !” 

They laughed of course. 

“ Bat that wasn’t the story, by any means,” 
said they. 


“ What would you have, then?” said Dr. 
Bray. 
“ Have? O, tell us—tell us—tell us why you 


never got married, doctor!” 

The blood flew like lightning into his face. 

“ Because I never could get anybody to have 
me!’ said he. 

“Pooh!” they all responded, looking round 
into one another’s faces, and knowingly smiling. 

“ Fact,” he replied. 

“Pooh, pooh! O, for shame, Dr. Bray!” 
they joined in chorus. 

“ Now just please to tell me, girls,” said he, 
rather seriously, ‘“‘ who would have me, if I was 
only ready to be married, this very day ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! O, Dr. Bray!” 

““Would one of you—I’d like to know?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

How it rung in his ears, that fiercest female 
laugh. He remembered it for weeks afterwards. 

“Perhaps some of them would like to have 
you try it, doctor,” suggested one of the more 
elderly and experienced of the ladies. 

How red they blushed—redder than boiled 
lobsters. 

“Who dares make the proposal, then?’ he 
asked, in a tone of pleasant defiance. 

What girl in the world would have had the 
pluck to answer? ‘They every one giggled as if 
they were pleased beyond account. 

“ Yes,” the doctor breathed out, “ I thought 
80.” 

“You don’t know anything at all about it 
then,” said Ellen Ayres. 

“ Don’t, hey ?” 

“No, you don’t,” 

“Don’t, hey ?” 

“No, you don’t,” said Susan Merwin. 

“Yon really mean to say I don’t, do you?” 

“Yes, we do,” said Sarah Searls. 

“ Did ever female lips talk such nonsense ?” 

“No, sir,” said Abby Baker, “‘the girls aint 
so much afraid as you think for.” 

“ Aint, hey?” 

“No, they aint,” said Emily Page. 

And now it seemed to be the doctor’s turn to 
laugh, which he did in a clear, round, ringing 
style, the possession of which almost amy living 
person would covet him. What sas he laughing 
at? They would all give so much to know. 
But somehow these things are always so tangled 
up that it passes human skill to unravel them. 

Dr. Bray that evening, either saw new sights 
with his eyes, or drank in new inspiration from 
what surrounded him, or did or saw something 
else in Mrs. Lewis’s drawing-rooms that made a 
change come over the spirit of his dream. He 
was not in love. No, that wasn’t it. He was 
still the custodian, and keeper of his own heart. 
‘Certainly, certainly; but then Sarah Flower 
never looked to him exactly as she seemed to 
look then. She must have got a new expression 
somewhere, and put it on for this special occa- 


said Mary Noyes. 





sion. Sarah Flower bewitched him. Her eyes 
kindled very strange and unusual feelings in Dr. 
Bray’s heart. Her lips tempted him dreadfully. 
He never saw so much grace in her carriage be- 
fure, and certainly never supposed that she could 
step across anybody’s carpet so like a queen. 
Well, but then he dare not let her suspect any- 
thing. O, no, that wasn’t the sort of man Dr. 
Bray was, at all. He would let this new passion 
kindle and kindle, and burn and keep burning, 
till it twisted and coiled itself around him beyond 
any chance of extrication, That was the kind 
of a man he was; he left the business more to 
chance and circumstance than to his owu guiding 
and controlling will. He hadn't any real will 
of his own about it. Thinkingit allover for the 
next few days, he came to the sage conclusion 
that he would sit right down and pen a letter to 
Sarah. Not over his own name, 1 would have 
you think ; but anonymously. 

Somebody has said—who is it, I would be glad 
to know !—that a man who will write an anony- 
mous letter to anybody, is a coward, and a good 
many other things much worse than this. Well, 
Dr. Bray, as I was saying, sat down to his table 
to write his letter to Sarah Flower. I am not 
going to quote it, or any part of it, for the reader 
would be sure to say it was nothing but non- 
sense; as no doubt it was. He told her how he 
felt, and how she looked in his somewhat partial 
eyes. He used terms of adoration such as only 
angels from the seventh sphere could understand. 
He confessed affection enough to make forty 
girls like Sarah Flower as happy as they could 
be all their life time—he was her slave—he threw 
himself at her feet; he forgot everything else, 
even his own name for her sake. He lived only 
because she lived ; and when she died, the world 
would be a biank, and life no longer of any 
worth to him. In fine, Dr. Bray was ‘‘ done for” 
entirely. Unless he could possess himself very 
soon of Sarah, it would be the end of him 
entirely. 

Into Dr. Bray’s office—for he was a patient 
practitioner of medicine—came a lady, a few 
days before he finally resolved to send this letter 
to Sarah Flower, who was anxious for advice in 
a case of dropsy. She didn’t know whether she 
wanted tapping, or what she did want. Being 
out of health, she was frightened; und being 
frightened, like women in general, she thought 
that something must be done, no matter what, to 
put off the death she so much dreaded. 

Dr. Bray, not being able to go and see this 
woman just at the time he had appointed, was 
anxious to let her know that he would call as 
soon as he could. So he sat down and wrote to 
her right after luding his p effusion 
to his dear Sarah, directing her particularly what 
to do for herself, and assuring her that he would 
call upon her at a certain time therein specified. 
The note read in this way: 





“Dear Mapam :—Kee) 


R easy as you can. 
You are in no danger. 


Water on the chest is 
uite common. No need of tapping as yet, that 
can see. Don’t go into convulsions over it. 

Diet for the present. Take three spoonfuls of 

so-and-so three times a day, before eating. Shall 

call round day after to-morrow, in the evening. 
Yours truly, Bray.” 


Having prepared the two letters, there they 
lay before him in their bright buff envelopes. 
Somebody’s ring took him to the door at an in- 
opportune moment, and when he returned, he 
hesitated as to which letter was which. Neither 
of them was directed as yet, of course. 

“ Let me see,” said he, sitting down deliber- 
ately before them. ‘‘ Now I know just as well as 
I want to, that that’s the letter for Sarah Flower, 
and that’s the one for Mrs. Sorrell. Yes, I re- 
member very, well exactly how I laid ’em down. 
Sarah’s was 6n this side, and Mrs. Sorrell’s was 
on that. I'll proceed to direct them before I 
forget how it is, or some one else calls to take 
me away.” 

So he superscribed one letter to Sarah Flower, 
and the other to Mrs. Sorrell. And having per- 
formed this rather critical task, he despatched 
each of them to its appropriate destination. 

The next morning, who should come creeping 
along ever and ever so softly, and knock ever and 
ever so gently on Dr. Bray’s office door with her 
own knuckles, but Mrs. Sorrell? He got up in 
haste and opened to her, and in she rushed with 
open arms, shutting the door after her by some 
mystery such as woman only understands, and 
falling in a warm heap upon his manly breast. 
The doctor was really astounded. 

“ Why—why—what—why—” he stammered 
out, as he staggered under his unexpected 
load. 

“O, I reciprocate, doctor! I reciprocate every 
word of it, dear ‘doctor !’”’ she blowed, her face as 
red and flushed as a coal fire in the middle of a 
winter’s forenoon. 

“ Reciprocate !”” he thundered forth, ‘I'd like 
to know what you are talking about, madam ?” 

“OQ, that precious letter,” said she. ‘“ How 
sweet it is to know that somebody loves you. 
O, what a blessed thing itis to find a real partner 
for your joys and sorrows !” 

The shrewd woman had managed to drag him 
along during this time to the office lounge, and 
now she made up her mind that she had got him 
indeed. And there was no reason for her to 
doubt her conviction. 

“The Old Harry !’” cried Dr. Bray, seeking to 
extricate himself from her affectionate grasp. 
“What does all this mean ?”” 

“O, doctor! O, doctor!” still kept on the 
loving lady. ‘‘ Your letter was so kind, so sweet, 
so good from beginning to end! I would have 
waded through seas of fire but what I would 
have seen you to-night, as you asked me!” 

“T never asked you!” 

“Q, say nothing further of it! Of course you 
wrote under a pleasant excitement, and you 
didn’t know just what you did say. I overlook 
it all, dear doctor. O, I am yours forever after 
this, yours always and forever!” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Dr. Bray, again. 
“ Are you crazy! Have you turned fool ?” 

She lifted her head just a little from his shoul- 
der, and instantly let it fall again. What to do 
he didn’t know. She finally explained. 

The letter, it turned out, that he had written 
for Sarah, the Widow Sorrell got. He was mad ; 





but even while he was so mad, he stopped, as the 
piper bade his cow, to consider. 

She was “well off.” That meant that she 
wasn’t to be sneezed at. She was not old. That 
meant that he wasn’t quite so young hiinself a3 
he might be. She loved him—had a decided 


passion for him—would go straight through fire | 


and water for him—had so soon avowed her de- 
votion to him—and that was what no living 
woman had ever done for Dr. Bray before. But 
she was inclined to dropsy. Ah, but he could 
cure her of that, and if not, then he would have 
her snug little property to himself all the sooner. 

There was something in all this worth consid- 
ering, and no wonder Dr. Bray did sit down 
calmly and consider. The more he thought of 
it, the more it looked like a good idea. Till 
finally he became quite reconciled to the plan, 
and took Mrs. Widow Sorrell into his embrace 
with a hearty smack and an emphatic Yes thrown 
in. 

He heard nothing from Sarah at all, until 
his wedding evening, when, just as the clergy- 
man had concluded the ceremony, and the doctor 
had tasted the lips of his blushing bride, some 
one came up suddenly and thrust a note in his 
hand. It was superscribed “ Bray.” He opened 
it, and found that Sarah Flower returned her 
compliments to the bridegroom, with congratula- 
tions for his prospects ; also enclosing his pre- 
scription to herself, adding that she had no fears 
of the dropsy, and the “ water on her chest” did 
not trouble her in the least. On her own part, 
she expressed the kindly wish that whatever the 
doctor did, he never would get drowned. 


—oe 


PULPIT GRAVITY. 


Ludicrous incidents will sometimes interrupt 
even the solemnity of Sabhath services, and the 
Methodist Protestant vouches for the truth of the 
following anecdote : 

A minister was preaching to a large congrega- 
tion in one of the Southern States, on the certain- 
ty of a future judgment. In the gallery sat a 
colored girl, with a white child in her arms, 
which she was dancing up and down with com- 
mendable effort, to make baby observe the pro- 
prieties of the place. The preacher was too 
much interested in his subject to notice the occa- 
sional noise of the infant ; and at the right point 
in his discourse, threw himself i into an interesting 
attitude, as though he had suddenly heard the 
first note of the trump of doom, and looking 
towards that part of the church where the girl 
with the baby in her arms was sitting, he asked, 
in a low, deep voice : 

“ What is that I hear?” 

Before he recovered from the oratorical pause, 
so as to answer his own question, the colored girl 
responded, in a mortified tone of voice, but loud 
enough to catch the ears of the entire congrega- 
tion: 

“T do’ no, sa, I spec it is dis here chile; but 
indeed, sa, 1 has been a doin’ all I could to keep 
him from *sturbin’ you.’ 

It is easy to imagine that this unexpected re- 
joinder took the tragic out of the preacher in the 
shortest time imaginable ; and that the solemnity 
of that judgment-day sermon was not a little 
diminished by the event. 








HOW THE KHAN MANUFACTURES MONEY. 


The Grand Khan of Tartary, in 1257, had his 
paper money made of fibres of the mulberry 
bark—the inner part of it. This was steeped in 
water, pounded in mortars, reduced to pulp, like 
some made from cotton, but this was quite black. 
This paper was cut into pieces nearly square, but 
somewhat oblong. These bore the value from 
the lowest to the highest, up to a Venetian 
sequin (about $2,50). A number of officers 
signed and sealed each of these bills, and lastly, 
the principal ollicer, appointed by his majesty 
the khan, having dipped into vermilion the 
royal seal, stamped each note. This gave it 
authenticity, and it was death to counterfeit it. 
The khan was solicited by Catholic Jesuits to 
become a Christian. He took pains to study the 
Christian system, said it was admirable, taught 
nothing but what was good. But his people 
were accustomed to the Sitewelone power of the 
priests of their religion, who continually exhibited 
supernatural power ; as, for instance, they caused 
the dishes and vessels of liquids on his own table 
to come to his hands magically, without hands, 
etc.; and that, unless the Christian could do as 
much, he feared that his people would uot listen 
to the good things of the Christian religion.— 
London Globe. 





THE SWEET USES OF ADVERSITY. 
You wear out your old clothes. 
troubled with many visitors. 
ed from making calls. Crossing-sweepers do 
not molest you. Bores do not bore you. 
Sponges do not haunt your table. Tax-gather- 
ers hurry past your door. Itinerant bands do not 
play opposite your window. You avoid the 
nuisance of serving on juries. You are not per- 
secuted to stand godfather. No one thinks of 
presenting you with a testimonial. No trades- 
man irritates you by asking : “Is there any other 
little article to-day, sir ¢” Begging letter writers 
leave you alone. You practise temperance. You 
swallow infinitely less poison than others. Flat- 
terers do not shoot their rubbish into your ear. 
You are saved many a debt, many a deception, 
many a headache. And, lastly, if you have a 
true friend in the world, you are sure in a very 
short space of time, to learn it.— Punch. 


You are not 
You are exonerat- 





A DARING FOX, 

A gentleman residing in Scott county, Missou- 
ri, informs us that while he was leisurely riding 
along the bank of the Mississippi, recently, with 
a half dozen favorite chickens thrown across his 
saddle-bow, a large fox emerged from the woods 
and impudently followed him. Thinking Rey- 
nard would lay himself liable to capture in mak- 
ing off with them, he tossed the Shanyhais from 
his horse. They ‘had scarcely struck the ground 
before the fox had seized them. Our friend 
threw himself from his horse, but before he had 
cleverly alighted, the fox, with all six of the 
towls, was several feet out in the Mississippi, 
paddling, with an industry worthy of the occa- 
sion, for the opposite bank of the river. After 
offering his kingdom for a gun, about a dozen 
times, our friend bestrode his nag, and pushed 
onward, feeling very much like acknowledging 
that he had been abomins bly “sold 1” 

FIRST THINGS IN A MAN’S LIFE. 

A French paper has an amusing article de- 
scribing minutely the successive first things that 
happen to a man in the course of his life. His 
first hour as a new-born baby, his first trowsers, 
his first day in college, his first love-letter, his 
first sweetheart. And then, coming to his vari- 
ous experiments in the way of profession, it de- 
scribes his first cause asa lawyer, his first ‘‘ case” 
as a doctor, his first battle as a soldier. It then 
proceeds to his first wedding (!) night, his first 
child, his first gray hair, his first wrinkle, his first 
rejection as an admirer, his first pair of spectacles, 
his first rheumatism, and—his first grave! The 
Parisian view of the approach of old age is the 
most amusing Dn of ail this, and we omit the 
long list of firstlings till we come to the last. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

J.W.R.. New York.—Our modesty forbids het bin you 
an answer to your first question. lag *’ is in 
“7 twelfth year. See story on first page 

-C —The gentleman referred to is not in any way 
d with our We cannot answer 
your second question 

8.'B. C., London, Canada West. —The style of the firm is 
the “Boston Watch Co” Their manufactory is at 
Waltham, Mass., ten miles from Boston, where they 
make every part of a watch, movements and all. 

L. M., Hanover.— What State! 

Emma A.—A good plot and well managed, but too long 
a us. We have sent it back by express 

z , Toledo —Mr.Epes Sargent’s address is Boston, Ms. 

B. ‘}.—8ir William Don is now in England. He lately 
© appeared at the Marylebone Theatre. London 

H. U.—No doubt you could be entirely relieved of the 
obliquity of vixion by an operation for strabismus. 
Address Dr. Dix, optician of this city 

Pav. Pry —On the 10th of August, 17 78, Gen. Washing- 
ton weighed 209 pounds; Gen. Knox, 280; and Col. 
Swift 319—the latter a prodigious weight for a staff 
officer. 

MaRiner.—At the battle of Trafalgar the enemy had 33 
sail-of-the-line and 7 frigates, against Nelson’s 27 of the 
line and he action lasted about four hours. 

, Taunton, Mass.—The Chinese have 9 similar pro- 
verb to that you quote: ‘‘ Let every man sweep the 
snow from before his own door, and not busy himself 
about the frost on his neighbor's tiles.” 

8. R , Lowell.—You have quoted the verses incorrectiy. 
They were written by Professor Porson, one of the 
Bape! Greek nae rin that ever England produced 





The next operation is that of casting. The 
old method, which is even to the present time gen- 
erally used in England, may be thus described. 
The matrix having been adjusted to the mould, 
istaken by the caster in his left hand. At his 
right, upon a furnace, is a pot of molten metal, 
This metal he dips out in suitable quantities 
with a small ladle, and pours into the mould, at 
the same time giving a quick upward jerk, for 
the purpose of forcing the metal well into the 
matrix, to give the type a good face. A spring 
which holds the matrix in its proper position is 
then removed ; the matrix is pried out from off 
the type, the mould opened, and the type thrown 
out. By this method, an average of about 4000 
types per day can be cast by one man. An im- 
portant improvement was made in 1814, where- 
by, with one motion of the hand, the matrix was 
thrown out and the mould opened. This inven- 
tion increased the rapidity with which types were 
cast at least fifty per cent. Type-casters acquired 
great expertness, and with the hand-moulds 
were enabled to cast with extraordinary rapidity, 
but only for a short time. In 1828, the casting. 
machine was patented by a citizen of New York, 
and put in operation in Mr. White’s foundry, 
since which time it has been greatly improved. 
By this contrivance, a pump inserted in the 
molten metal injects the requisite quantity into 
the mould, which is brought sharply into contact 
with the piston ; the mould then comes off from 
the pump, opens and discharges the type into a 
box. In type foundries, generally, this machine 
is worked by hand; but in some, steam power is 








very The lines describe 
(and. probably, too “truthfully ) the professor's academic 
visit to the European continent, and run as follows: 
**T went to Frankfort, and got drunk 
Ww Lad Ley most learned professor, Brunck ; 
t to Worts, and got more drunken. 
Wit ith that more learned professor, Rubneken. is 

8. D.—Swords, as an article of gentlemen’s equipment, 

went out of ‘general use in England about 1770 
Purit.—Liodley Murray the grammarian, died in 1826. 
Bulwer said: ‘* Nobody ever heardof English grammar 
till Lindley Murray invented it He was an American. 

©. Trenton, N J.—In Ray’s ‘ Itinerary” it is men- 
eon that in Scotland, even in 1661, the windows of 
ordinary houses were not glazed , and those only of the 
Pr ay chambers of the king’ 3 pater glass. 
. M.—The origin of the phrase, ‘‘ A littie bird told me,” 
"" doubtless to be found in Ecclesiastes 10: 26, ‘ bere 
not the king, no, notin thy thought; sad curse 
the rich in thy bed-chamber; for a bird of the arekall 
carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell 
the matter.” 

i. G., Wrentham, Mass.— Most of the religious pamphlets 
of the 17th century had eccentric titles, probably to 
attract attention. One of them was entitled, ‘‘ Seven 
Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, or the Seven Peniten- 
tial Psalms of the Princely Prophet David, whereunto 
are aiso added, William Humins’s Handful of Honey- 
suckles, and divers Godly and Pithy ditties now newly 
augme 

noctoaum. —The English have ceded the tomb and resi- 
dence of Napoleon at St. Helena to the French. Louis 
Napoleon is restoring the house at Longwood to the 
— in which it was at the time of the emperor's 
leath. 


Cc. 





THE MYSTERIES OF TYPE, 

There are probably very few persons among 
the mass of readers, to whom their weekly paper 
is a necessity of life, who have an adequate con- 
ception of the various complicated labors which 
make up the great moral machine we call the 
press. We remember once, when employed upon 
a daily paper, receiving a very nicely written 
letter from a very nice old lady, requesting us to 
have her copy of the paper printed in larger 
type, because her eyesight was fuiling and she 
only read very large print. 

Human ingenuity and taste have been taxed 
to the utmost in improving and perfecting the 
various appliances for transmitting thought to the 
eyes of the world. The coarse characters of the 
infancy of printing afford as great a contrast to 
the elegant characters of the present day as the 


daubing on a country sign-board to the matchless / 


productions of Raphael or Titian. The manu- 
facturing of type is a most delicate and curious 
process, and a description of the art by which 
we are brought into communication with our 
readers, cannot fail to be interesting to them. It 
is one of those things with which every member 
of this reading nation ought to be acquainted. 

The letters, etc., are first cut upon a steel 
punch. This requires great skill. The charac- 
ters are oftentimes extremely minute, and every 
pains is taken to procure not only individual 
beauty, but general uniformity. Not only let- 
ters, but figures, signs and ornaments, in endless 
varieiies, are thus cut. There are, also, spaces 
used to separate words. Quadrats, which are 
larger than spaces, separate sentences, and in 
general occupy the position among type that is 
represented by the unprinted parts—both spaces 
and quadrats being shorter than type. In a full 
font of type, there are about three hundred differ- 
ent characters. The cost of the separate punches 
varies from two to fifty dollars. After the punch 
has been cut, it is indented to a certain depth 
into a block of copper ; this is called the matrix. 
Electrotyping has of late years been used for the 
purpose of obtaining matrices from the type it- 
self, by which means type-founders sre enabled to 
avail themselves of each other’s labor. An ap- 
paratus, denominated the mould, is used for 
forming the body of the type, and to this mould, 
which answers for all the types of a font, the dif- 
ferent matrices are adjusted as required. He 
who adjusts the matrices to the moulds is called 
a justifier, or more commonly a fitter. All the 
types of a font are of the same length and depth, 
though the letters upon them vary in their di- 
mensions. The mould is so constructed as to 
admit of the width being altered ¢o suit the let- 
ters to be cast; thus the letter I, which is very 
narrow, is upon the body of # type, the perpen- 
dicular face of which is precisely the same as that 
of the letter W, several times as wide. It is 
necessary that the bodies of types should also 
have their lines at exact right angles; without 
this, they would not stand in line, and would 
consequently be useless. If the types varied in 
height, they would not give a perfect impression, 
in endeavoring to obtain which, some would be 
subjected to an injurious pressure. A few types 
have a portion of the face of the letter projecting 
over the body, as in the letter f; this projection 
is called the kern, and in combination with other 
letters the projecting part generally extends over 
the next letter, as infe. In those combinations 
wherein the kern would come in contact with 
another letter, compound types are cast, as in 
the case of ff, fi, fi, fi, fi. Some years since, 
these combinations were much more numerous, 
but many have been dispensed with by altering 
the form of the letter. 





“Bulécessfully employed. At least three times as 


many type can be cast by the machine as by the 
ordinary hand-mould, and a velocity of two hun- 
dred revolutions per minute (each revolution 
forming one type) has oc lly been obtained, 
though the actual results are by no means to be 
based upon that fact. Various causes operate to 
prevent a long continuance of such speed. 

The type, after being discharged from the 
mould, has a piece of metal, called the jet, 
attached to the bottom; this is broken off by a 
boy, called a breaker, and the singular swiftness 
of all his motions is truly astonishing. Smart 
lads or girls, who have had sufficient experience, 
perform all these operations with such rapidity as 
to pain the eye that observes them. The jets 
having been removed, the types are taken to 
another room, where boys and girls are engaged 
inrtbbing off the inequalities upon the sides. 
This is effected by bringing the type in contact 
with a smooth stone, prepared for the purpose, 
and moving it from side to side. The rubbers 
generally smooth several at the same time. Those 
letters which are kerned as before described, 
cannot be wholly rubbed upon a flat surface, and 
they are consequently filed smooth by an ingeni- 
ous contrivance, which prevents the kern from 
being injured. After this operation, the types are 
set together, with the faces downward, in a com- 
posing stick eight inches long, and thence are 
transferred to the setting stick, which isone yard 
in length. Those who do this are called setters. 
The dresser now takes the setting sticks, and 
placing the line of type upon a flat surface, 
tightens it with a screw; then, with a piece of 
steel having sharp angles, he rubs off the edges, 
turning the line of type for that purpose. They 
are then placed, face downwards, in a vice, and 
the dresser, with a plane, cuts a smal! groove in 
the end, over the place from which the jet has 
been removed. He now carefully examines the 
face with a magnifying glass, rejecting all such 
as are in the least imperfect. 
are now formed, and they are placed together, 
side by side, upon a small board with a frame on 
three edges, until there isa page. The page is 
uniform in size, being 6 by 41-4 inches. A cord 
is then drawn several times tightly around the 
page, and it is wrapped up in paper ready for the 
printer. 





Type metal is readily fusible, and is composed 
of antimony, tin and lead. These are used in 
various proportions, according to the size of the 
letter and the degree of elasticity required. 
Lately, a process by which the face of the type is 
coated with copper, thereby increasing its dur- 
ability, has been adopted to a iderable ex- 
tent Until within a few years there were but 
few varieties of type in use—now they are to be 
counted by hundreds. They are cast from the 
most minute size up to large blocks having a sur- 
face face of sixteen square inches. Of Diamond 
type (the smallest size in use), 201 lines measures 
twelve inches. Of an average-sized Diamond 
letter, 81,274 may be impressed on a surface of 
one square foot; and there are Diamond spaces 
so small that 203,187 will go to a square foot, or 
1411 to the square inch; and of these, about 
6200 are obtained from one pound of metal. 
The largest letter regularly supplied by type- 
founders is what is called “twelve-line pica;” 
ihese are two inches on the perpendicular face, 
varying in width with the letter. The largest 
sizes, such as are seen in show-bills, are cut in 
wood. 
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ANOTHER ROYAL INFANT 

The guns of the tower have again thundered, 
and loyal Britain has again shouted lustily at 
the birth of another royal princess. The queen 
and Prince Albert are now the parents of nine 
children, and they have had to mourn the loss of 
none. The oldest of the royal children, the 
Princess Royal, is 17 years of age, the Prince of 
Wales is 16, the Princess Alice 14, Prince Alfred 
13, the Princess Helena 11, Princess Louisa 9, 
Prince Arthur 7, and Prince Leopold 4. In all, 
four sons and five daughters. 

As our lady readers are of course desirous of 
knowing how the mother of this fine family looks, 
we will just extract a brief passage from a letter 
from an American gentleman in England : “ Her 
majesty is handsome, not at all; she has the 
build and the bulk of some of the Dutch women 
that we may see in your streets, congregated in 
the ‘carpenter’s business,’ that is, splitting into 
finer fuel the sturdy oak or hickory, beach or 
maple, as it falls asunder over the right cross of 
her husband’s saw-horse. The queen is « right 
motherly looking personage, and appears the real 
good wife and mother that she is, and I do not 
wonder that her subjects regard ber with loyal 








The perfect types , 











































The one children, to ase the | 
of the London papers, were plainly and su 
tially dressed, and had a healthy and hear: 
pearance, which is eminently English” 
queen is beloved by all classes of her subje 
—--= —_——— 
HANDS AND FERT, 

The most unobservant know that cold fe 
hands are uniform symptoms in those di 
which gradually wear our lives away. The 
of these symptoms is a want of circulation 
blood does not pass to and from the extre 
with facility, Nine-tenths of our wom 
least in cities and large towns, have cold fe 
hands, or both ; hence, not one in a hund: 
healthy. It is at our feet and hands the 
begin to die, and last of all the heart, be 
last of all, stagnation takes place there. 
worst cases of disease, the physician is hop: 
recovery, as long as he can keep the extr 
warm; when that cannot be done, hop 
within him. It needs no argument to prov 
a tight glove prevents the free circulati 
blood through the hands and fingers. It» 
pens, that the very persons who ought 
everything possible to promote the circulati 
the blood, are those who most cultivate 
gloves, viz., the wives and daughters who 
nothing to do but dress; or rather, do nm 
but dress ; or to be critically accurate, who 5; 
more time in connection with dressing, thar 
all other objects together, not including »: 
No man or woman born has aay right to 
deliberate injury to the body for a single hy 
the day ; but to doit day after day, for a lif 
against the lights of science and common + 
is not wise. We may wink at it, glide o 
talk about this being a free country, that ii 
diculous for a doctor to dictate whether a . 
shall be worn tight or loose, but the effect 
be laughed or scorned away; for whate. 
done which impedes the circulation of the | 
is done wrongfully against our bodies, anv 
be as certain of injurious results as the hind 
of any law, physical or physiological. 
grain of sand must be taken care of, or th: 
verse would dash to atoms; and so with the 
things of the body. 

--- rs —_~ - 
THE LOBSTER TRADE. 

The lobster trade at Provincetown is a | 
lucrative business. According to a stat 
furnished for the Provincetown Banner 
Atwood, Jr., it employed last year 16 sn 
averaging 48 tons each, or 768 tons. The 
age number of lobsters to each smack 
20,000, making an aggregate of 320,000, + 
an average price of 23-4 cents each, maki 
aggregate of $8800. Besides these, about 
were shipped to Boston and elsewhere, rea 
$480, and those sold for cash realized a fu 
sum of $9280. The shipments of lobsters 
Provincetown in 1855 amounted to about 30 
and in 1856 to about 400,000—of which | 
and other ports in Massachusetts had ‘ 
Thus our readers will observe that there are 
branches of industry which, at a casual ; 
seem insignificant enough, but which in | 
gregate form important branches of com: 
trade. In corroboration of this, we ma. 
instance the fact that the amount of capi 
vested in the Prince’s Bay (N. Y.) oyster fi 
is over a million and a half of dollars, 
ee 

HEN PERSUADERS. 

The Springfield Republican, in speakiny 
new invention for a hen's nest, whereby 
drop through a trap-door and #0 deceiv 
hen that she keeps on laying, is responsi! 
the following: ‘Blobbs met with a loss 
ever, with one of the persuaders. Blobbs | 
lovely young Shanghai pullet of boundless 
tion. Blobbs bought a persuader, and his 
Shanghai used it. She went upon the | 
the morning. Blobbs saw her go, and hix 
bounded within him! Alas, he never se 
come off again! At night, he visited t! 
suader. In the upper compartment were # 
fal of feathers, a few toe-nails and a bill. 
lower compartment, were three dozen and 
eggs! Blobbs saw it all! Her delicate 
tution had been unequal to the effort, anc 
by young ambition she had laid herself all» 
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To Jenvusatem.—We advise some « 
friends to make a summer trip to Jerusale 
they can reach it ina month, as the route i 
New York to Liverpool, eleven days; Liv 
to Marseilles, four days; Marseilles to A 
dria, eight ; one day of rest; two days p 
Jaffa ; and two days on horseback to the g 
Jerusalem. 
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Weioutxno Foou.—All kinds of food 
be sold by weight, and especially eggs, wh 
80 various in size, and are sold by nun 
most unfair mode. Of three dozen take: 
miscuously from a lot for sale in a sto 
dozen weighed 18 1-2 ounces, one 25 3-4, « 
last 27 ounces. 
seat ‘<---> 
A woxpenru, Max.—A very tall m 
in the streets of Boston, when an old lad 
admired his gigantic stature, addresse 
“* Mister, were you large when you were « 
“ Yes, ma’am; I was considerable big > 
was little.”’ 
oon 
Tue Brac x —A Savannah paper sa 
nothing will puff the drama inw popul 
that city, but a Bellows—alluding to Dr. Be 
defence of the drama in New York, wh 
already raised « bitter outery 
- -——-— -* 
Mevaxcno.y.—Melancholy falls apor 
tented life like a drop of ink apon white 
which is not the less a stain because it car 
Meaning. 
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Tux Puses.—Ten printing presses were 
shipped for Australia. If they go on 
rate, they will soon be printing « Declare 
Independence ! 

‘or 

Tue Cunz.—A touch of real calami 
the imaginary sorrows of those who make 
tains out of mole-hills. 
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» inches on the perpendicular face, 
vidth with the letter. The largest 
sare seen in show-bills, are cut in 
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OTHER ROYAL INFANT. 
of the tower have again thundered, 
itain has again shouted lustily at 
nother royal princess. The queen 
\lbert are now the parents of nine 
they have had to mourn the loss of 
oldest of the royal children, the 
al, is 17 years of age, the Prince of 
the Princess Alice 14, Prince Alfred 
ess Helena 11, Princess Louisa 9, 
r7,and Prince Leopold 4. In all, 
. five daughters. 
y readers are of course desirous of 
the mother of this fine family looks, 
xtract a brief passage from a letter 
rican gentleman in England : “ Her 
andsome, not at all; she has the 
bulk of some of the Dutch women 
see in your streets, congregated in 
r’s business,’ that is, splitting into 
sturdy oak or hickory, beach or 
ills asunder over the right cross of 
s saw-horse. The queen is a right 
‘ing personage, and appears the real 
{ mother that she is, and I do not 
her subjects regard her with loyal 









































“Ses THE FLAG OF OUR BRNION. ¢2S> 











affection. The royal children, to use the phrase 
of the London papers, were plainly and substan- 
tially dressed, and had a healthy and hearty ap- 
pearance, which is eminently English ” The 
queen is beloved by all classes of her subjects. 





HANDS AND FEET. 

The most unobservant know that cold feet and 
hands are uniform symptoms in those diseases 
which gradually wear our lives away. The cause 
of these symptoms is a want of circulation. The 
blood does not pass to and from the extremities 
with facility. Nine-tenths of our women, at 
least in cities and large towns, have cold feet or 
hands, or both ; hence, not one in a hundred is 
healthy. It is at our feet and hands that we 
begin to die, and last of all the heart, because, 
last of all, stagnation takes place there. In the 
worst cases of disease, the physician is hopeful of 
recovery, as long as he can keep the extremities 
warm; when that cannot be done, hope dies 
within him. It needs no argument to prove that 
a tight glove prevents the free circulation of 
blood through the hands and fingers. It so hap- 
pens, that the very persons who ought to do 
everything possible to p te the circulation of 
the blood, are those who most cultivate tight 
gloves, viz., the wives and daughters who have 
nothing to do but dress; or rather, do nothing 
but dress ; or to be critically accurate, who spend 
more time in connection with dressing, than on 
all other objects together, not including sleep. 
No man or woman born has ary right to do a 
deliberate injury to the body for a single hour in 
the day ; but to doit day after day, for a lifetime, 
against the lights of science and common sense, 
is not wise. We may wink at it, glide over it, 
talk about this being a free country, that it is ri- 
diculous for a doctor to dictate whether a glove 
shall be worn tight or loose, but the effect wont 
be laughed or scorned away; for whatever is 
done which impedes the circulation of the blood, 
is done wrongfully against our bodies, and will 
be as certain of injurious results as the hindering 
of any law, physical or physiological. Every 
grain of sand must be taken care of, or the uni- 
verse would dash to atoms; and so with the little 
things of the body. 

THE LOBSTER TRADE. 

The lobster trade at Provincetown is a highly 
lucrative business. According to a statement 
furnished for the Provincetown Banner by J. 
Atwood, Jr., it employed last year 16 smacks, 
averaging 48 tons each, or 768 tons. ‘The aver- 
age number of lobsters to each smack was 
20,000, making an aggregate of 320,000, sold at 
an average price of 23-4 cents each, making an 
aggregate of $8800. Besides these, about 12,000 
were shipped to Boston and elsewhere, realizing 
$480, and those sold for cash realized a further 
sum of $9280. The shipments of lobsters from 
Provincetown in 1855 amounted to about 300,000, 
and in 1856 to about 400,000—of which Boston 
and other ports in Massachusetts had 50,000. 
Thus our readers will observe that there are many 
branches of industry which, at a casual glance, 
seem insignificant enough, but which in the ag- 
gregate form important branches of commercial 
trade. In corroboration of this, we may also 
instance the fact that the amount of capital in- 
vested in the Prince’s Bay (N. Y.) oyster fishery, 
is over a million and a half of dollars. 











HEN PERSUADERS. 

The Springfield Republican, in speaking of a 
new invention for a hen’s nest, whereby the eggs 
drop through a trap-door and so deceives the 
hen that she keeps on laying, is responsible for 
the following: ‘Blobbs met with a loss, how- 
ever, with one of the persuaders. Blobbs had a 
lovely young Shanghai pullet of boundless ambi- 
tion. Blobbs bought a persuader, and his lovely 
Shanghai used it. She went upon the nest in 
the morning. Blobbs saw her go, and his heart 
bounded within him! Alas, he never saw her 
come off again! At night, he visited the per- 
suader. In the upper compartment were a hand- 
ful of feathers, a few toe-nails and a bill. In the 
lower compartment, were three dozen and eleven 
eggs! Blobbs saw it all! Her delicate consti- 
tution had been unequal to the effort, and fired 
by young ambition she had laid herself all away.” 





To JerusaLtem.—We advise some of our 
friends to make a summer trip to Jerusalem, for 
they can reach it ina month, as the route is this : 
New York to Liverpool, eleven days; Liverpool 
to Marseilles, four days ; Marseilles to Alexan- 
dria, eight ; one day of rest; two days more to 
Jaffa ; and two days on horseback to the gates of 
Jerusalem. 





Weicuine Foop.—All kinds of food should 
be sold by weight, and especially eggs, which are 
8o various in size, and are sold by number, a 
most unfair mode. Of three dozen taken pro- 
miscuously from a lot for sale in a store, one 
dozen weighed 18 1-2 ounces, one 25 3-4, and the 
last 27 ounces. 
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A wonpeRFuL Man.—A very tall man was 
in the streets of Boston, when an old lady, who 
admired his gigantic stature, addressed him: 
“Mister, were you large when you were small ?” 
“ Yes, ma’am ; I was considerable big when I 
was little.” 
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Tue Stace.—A Savannah paper says that 
Nothing will puff the drama into popularity in 
that city, but a Bellows—alluding to Dr. Bellows’s 
defence of the drama in New York, which has 
already raised a bitter outcry. 

MELANCHOLY.—Melancholy falls upon a con- 
tented life like a drop of ink upon white paper, 
which is not the less a stain because it carries no 
meaning. 








Tue Press.—Ten printing-presses were lately 
shipped for Australia. If they go on at this 
rate, they will soon be printing a Declaration of 
Independence ! 





Tae Cure.—A touch of real calamity cures 
the imaginary sorrows of those who make moun- 
tains out of mole-hills. 








SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS, 

The system of intercommunication between 
remote countries, by means of ocean telegraphs, 
is destined to produce wonderful effects in the 
social relations of mankind. Already submarine 
telegraphs, concentrated in London, traverse St. 
George’s Channel to Dublin, the North Channel 
to Carrickforgus, the Straits of Dover to Calais 
and Ostend, and the North Sea from Orfordness 
to the Hague. Nor are other countries behind- 
hand; the Little Belt, the Great Belt, and the 
Sound are traversed by a line to Karlscrong, 
which connects Sweden with the rest of Europe. 
France communicates with her Algerine Gov- 
ernor by a line which passes from Spezia to Cape 
Corso over Corsica and Sardinia to the neighbor- 
hood of Tunis, and thence to Algiers by land. 
Even the inhospitable Euxine has received the 
beneficent messenger; whilst preparations are 
being made to communicate in the same manner 
with Malta, Constantinople, Alexandria, Aden, 
and thence to Kurrachee, where it is to connect 
the new world with the old. The line is to com- 
mence at Cork; and along its proposed route to 
St. John’s—a distance of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty miles—the bottom of the sea is 
a plateau, or long-continued bank, as discovered 
by Lieut. Maury in 1853, and so eminently 
suited as the resting-place of the submarine cable, 
that it has been called the Telegraph Platform. 
It is of a tolerably uniform depth, but not more 
than has already been successfully encountered 
during the greater part of its extent, though 
deeper near the Irish coast than the shores of 
Newfoundland, and about two or three miles in 
breadth. This bank is composed of a bed of the 
most minute possible shells, so small and of 
such a delicate and beautiful structure—appar- 
ently kindred to those microscopic shells which 
form some of our chalks and marbles—as to 
prove the complete stillness of the water at that 
depth. Indeed, it is well known that the dis- 
turbance caused by the waves, even of the most 
violent storm, ceases at a depth comparatively 
trifling. St. John’s is two or three days nearer 
England than Halifax ; and now that a danger- 
ous reef, called the Merlin Rock, at the narrow 
entrance to the harbor—eighteen feet below the 
surface at low water—has been skilfully and suc- 
cessfully removed by the order and at the ex- 
pense of the company, the largest steamers in 
the world can with safety pass in and out of that 
landlocked harbgr, which possesses abundant fa- 
cilities for coaling first-class steamers. Crossing 
Newfoundland to Cape Ray, the cable is laid 
down across the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape 
North, whence, traversing Cape Breton Island, 
it is carried to Halifax, whence it distributes its 
messages over the whole continent of North 
America. Amongst the most remarkable events 
of the age in which we live will be the changes 
effected by this new agency of intercommu- 
nication. 





THE WEDDING OF TWO OCEANS. 

Gigantic railroad enterprises are the order of 
the day in Europe, as well as in this country. In 
France, a new and magnificent line of railroad to 
the extent of 300 miles, and running through a 
country of great fertility and of much historical 
and picturesque interest, has just been opened 
between Bordeaux and Cette. The ceremony 
took place with unusual eclut in the ancient and 
learned city of Toulouse, where a vast assembly 
of men of all ranks and professions—archbish- 
ops, cardinals and their clergy, men of letters, 
men of science, men of busi , and speculators 
—met together to celebrate the junction of the 
two seas—the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
ocean—by means of a transit far more rapid 
than the old canal of Riguet, deemed, at the 
period of its construction, one of the most stu- 
pendous creations of the reign of Louis XIV. 
By preconcerted arrangement, two trains started 
simultaneously from either end of the now com- 
pleted line—one from Bordeaux and the Atlantic, 
under the guidance of M. Isaac Tereire, and 
the other from Cette and the Mediterranean, un- 
der that of his brother, M. Emile Tereire; and 
thus midway at Toulouse these two famous men 
of enterprise, founders of the Credit Mobilier, 
and indeed it may be said of the present expan- 
sive system of French commercial action and 
credit, and to whose energy the rapid and suc- 
cessful completion of the southern line of railway 
is mainly owing, met to congratulate each other, 
and to receive the congratulations of the assem- 
bly upon the result achieved. 








Prices Current.—The local editor of an 
exchange publishes a punning market report, in 
which he states “tin plates are flat, lead heavy, 
iron dull, rakes not much inquired after, cham- 
pagne is brisk, rhubarb and senna are drugs, 
starch is stiffening, and paper is stationary. 
There is no life in dead hogs, but considerable 
animation in old cheese.” 





Fisny.—New York is getting to be quite a 
whaling-station. A whale caught off Sandy 
Hook, the other day, yielded, it is said, a thou- 
sand dollars worth of oil. Perhaps it will be 
fashionable for the New York dandies to take 
short whaling-cruises in the bay. 





Ratner Satty.—A suburban gentleman, 
after having finished a fish-pond, asked a friend 
of his what he had better stock it with. After a 
moment’s reflection, the fides Achatus answered : 
“ Salt fish ; them’s the most profitable, and the 


best eatin’. 
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British PurtantHrory.—Forty-two white 
human beings, according to a recent return, were 
last year flogged in the British army—a gross 
amount of one thousand and one hundred and 


twenty-five lashes in all. . 





Worrtn ReMemBeRING.—The great secret of 
avoiding disappointments is not to expect too 
much. Despair follows immoderate hope, as 
things fall hardest to the ground that have been 
nearest to the sky. 





Very Lovine.—A couple in Virginia lately 
eloped, and walked fifty miles to be married, the 
gentleman’s arm encircling the lady’s waist the 
whole distance. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The principal papers in Paris now belong to 
Jew bankers—a significant fact! 

Palmer, the Albany sculptor, has completed 
a grand head of Moses, the law-giver. 

Hang your walls with pictures and let your 
child have fine engravings, to endear home to it. 

A boy died in New York, lately, from eating 
eggs which had been boiled in Prussian blue. 

A cracked character, like a kettle once mend- 
ed, always requires mending. 

A Yankee genius says the twenty-seventh let- 
ter of the alphabet is “let her went.” 

Every falsehood is the height of a precipice, 
the depth of which no human eye can measure. 

Neal Dow is well noticed in England. Earl Har- 
rington thinks him only second to Washington. 

In Paris, in some stores, they present a person 
with his photograph who buys three dollars worth. 

The eldest son of Gov. Wise, of Virginia, is 
studying divinity, and will be ordained next year. 

“ Fidgeting bliss,” is the latest definition for 
love. Not a bad definition, we must confess. 

Efforts to make horse-flesh a general food are 
still vigorously continued in Paris, France. 

Advices from Salt Lake allege that the Mor- 
mons are preparing to resist our government. 

The sugar cane at the South was not so much 
damaged by the late frosts as was supposed. 

The annual circulation of newspapers in the 
United States is about 500,000,000 copies ! 

The steam frigate Niagara’s guns will throw a 
130-pound shell a distance of four miles. 

Marshal Rynders of New York is busy and 
successful in detecting slavers at that port. 

Twenty-five camels and dromedaries are to 
be employed on the California wagon road. 

The entire amount of public lands sold and 
located in Wisconsin, is about 10,000,000 acres. 

The Legislature of New York, in 103 days, 
passed over eight hundred laws. 

The Indians still continue to commit depreda 
tions in lowa—bad luck to them ! 

The potato crop in Bermuda promises an 
abundant harvest this year. 

The salary of the mayor of New York city is 
established at $5000 a year. 

The steamer Isaac Newton has been raised on 
the Hudson river—she was but little damaged. 

The Oregon Indians are fighting furiously 
among themselves—like the Kilkenny cats. 





PAINTED FACES, 

The natural rose and lily of a fine complexion 
is an agreeable spectacle ; but artificial white and 
red, daubed over a pallid skin, are always repul- 
sive. Yet in America, England and France, 
there are many women who persist in the use of 
whiting and rouge, fancying that they are ren- 
dering themselves very attractive by the artifice. 
In Paris, the rage for painting is carried to a 
great extent; but there is an Englishwoman 
there at present, a certain Mrs. W., who wages 
an incessant warfare against this odious practice. 
She has never been pretty, but she has preserved 
to a ripened age a fine natural complexion. She 
is merciless to women who have the advantage 
of being younger than herself, of having fine 
eyes, regular and delicate features, and who seek 
to add to these privileges a borrowed whiteness. 
To aid her in her warfare on those painted dames, 
she had a little Caban dog, whom she had trained 
to lick the faces of her lady friends. As soon as 
she finds herself in company with a painted 
lady, she places her little dog in the lady’s lap, 
and one touch of his tongue obliterates an hour’s 
work at the toilet. The Englishwoman then ex- 
ults in her stratagem, particularly if there are 
numerous witnesses present. Very lately she 
was at a party where a number of highly-colored 
beauties were present. She selected for her vic- 
tim a brilliant baroness. The Creole dog per- 
formed his duty thoroughly, the belle’s cemplex- 
ion disappeared, and the whole circle was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Mrs. W. triumphed; bat 
that very evening her little dog fell sick and ex- 
pired in convulsions in his mistress’s arms. ‘“ He 
was poisoned by the paint!’ cried the English- 
woman ; and she assuaged her grief by reporting 
everywhere that the baroness was a dangerous 
woman, whose false plexion was p 
and murderous. She’s now training a King 
Charles Spaniel to follow in the footsteps of his 
unfortunate predecessor. 








New Orveans.— Willis thus enumerates some 
of the characteristics of this peculiar American 
city: ‘ Languages, physiognomies, costumes, 
buildings, vehicles in every possible variety— 
temple-domes of bar-rooms by the side of Parisian 
shops ; cafes over oyster-cellars ; one story French 
houses and three story Mississippi steamers— 
femmes a la mode and tow-clad negroes; Creole 
dandies and Quadroon belles ; flower gitls and 
Sisters-of-Mercy ; well-dressed gentlemen prom- 
enading in their shirt-sleeves, aud a mighty river 
flowing awfully above the level of the streets.” 
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A Mititary Proruet.—A fellow who styles 
himself the “ prophet Elijah,” lately paraded the 
streets of Newport, Ky., in a scarlet uniform, 
with a broadsword at his side. We dare say he 
will find followers. The fools are not all dead 
yet. Look at the success of Joe Smith and of 
Matthias. : 





VatvuaBLe Propucts.—Vermont produces 
four staples, viz., men, women, maple sugar and 
horses. Saxe says: 


The first are strong, the last are fleet. 
The second and third are exceedingly sweet, 
And all are uncommonly hard to t. 





N. E. Rartroaps.—The cost of railroads in 
New England amounts to a hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. About one half the whole 
is in Massachusetts. 





N1aGara Fatts.—Church, of New York, has 
lately finished a splendid painting of this remark- 
able scene. A critic on seeing it, exclaimed: 
“It is Niagara itself—with the roar left out.” 





Coxcunprum.—Why is Powers’s Greek Slave 
like the last song‘ Because it’s a nudity (new 
ditty). 





Exrerience.—Like Time, it puts a man up 
to many a wrinkle. 





BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cava- 
Ner.”’ A tale of America and England in the time of 
Charles II By Mrs Caro.ns Orne 

* Verses suggested by a Likeness,”’ by Witis E. Pasor. 

“The Mendicant Child,” by Emawa Canes 

“Glen Aubra,” stanzas by OavitLe Pearsse. 

**T sigh for the Absent,” a poem by BLancus D’Arrors. 

* Love as a Physician,” a story by EsTette Gray 

“* Radimir, the Priest of Mexico,” a tale by Wituam O 
Karon. 

‘*Snatches of Autumn Keveries,” verses by IRexe 
Montacve. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Portrait of Edwin Booth, as ‘ Sir Giles Overreach.” 

An Arctie Scene, representing Boats attacked by Wal- 
russes. 

A picture representing Japanese Wrestlers in training. 

Also a view of a Japanese Wrestling Tent. 

Scenes in Quebec and Montreal, showing, first, a view 
of St. Louis Gate, Quebec; second, the Martello Tower, 
on the Plains of Abraham; third, St. John's Gate; 
fourth, Merchants’ Exchange, Montreal; fifth, st. Ad- 
wal, Church, Montreal, and, sixth, Post-Office, Mon- 

real. 

Portrait of Colonel John T Heard, of Boston. 

Picture of the Yacht ‘ Emperor,” present from the 
British Government to the Emperor of Japan. 

A large whole page picture, representing ‘The Wrest- 
ling Scene,” in Shakspeare’s Play of ** As You like it.” 

«*» The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(G> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Proro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


Patent iron-spring bedsteads have come into 
use in England. 

Wood ashes are now used in Paris as a prin- 
cipal material in making stone for building 
purposes. 

An immense number of railway projects are 
afloat in Central India. On some of the lines 
10,000 natives are at work at one time. 

A letter from Venice announces that a paint- 
ing by Paul Veronese, for three centuries the 
tp of the Pisani family, has been purchased 

y the British Government for £14,900 sterling. 

There died lately in the province of Vilna, 
Russia, a peasant named Kiawelkis, who had at- 
tained the astonishing of 137 years and six 
months. An old soldier died in the Russian prov- 
ince of Kieff, in 1844, at the age of 153. 

It is reported that in the demolition of an old 
chateau (in Spain, of course), an antique glass 
jar was found which contained a large piece of 
Eve’s wedding cake! It had become almost 
tasteless through extreme age. 

The fact that the deaths exceed the number of 
births in France, and that at present the popula- 
tion is actually diminishing, although emigration 
has almost entirely ceased, is exciting much dis- 
cussion as to causes and consequences. 

A Vienna letter says great crowds of people go 
to the Prater to see the empress, who rides there 
almost every day. Her majesty, who is a first 
rate horse-woman, wears a black riding habit and 
a hat with a large black feather. 

A novel mode of expressing election returns 
was adopted atthe Ayrshire (Eng ) elections. 
The distance to be travelled was eleven miles, 
anumber of swift footed boys were placed at short 
distances on the road, who made the trip in thirty- 
five minutes. 








DWewdrops of G£isdom. 


To do good and wish people to know it is 
not true goodness. 

A slanderer is one who gives up part of his own 
character to injure that of another. 

There is many a good wife who can neither 
dance or sing well. 

He is happy, whose circumstances suit his 
temper, but he is more excellent, who can suit 
his temper to any circumstances. 

The more self is indulged, the more it demands, 
and, therefore, of all men, the selfish are the most 
discontented. . 

The errors of great men and the good deeds 
of reprobates should not be reckoned in our 
estimates of their respective characters. 

Men often mistake notoriety for fame, and 
would rather be remarked for their vices and 
follies than not to be noted at all. 

Such as hear disobliging discourse, and repeat 
it again to the persons concerned, are much mis- 
taken if they think to oblige them by such indis- 
creet confidences. 

Eat, digest ; read, remember ; earn, save; love, 
and be beloved. Ifthe four above rules be strict- 
ly followed out, health, wealth, intelligence and 
true happiness will be the result. 

Profane swearing is abominable. Vulgar lan- 

age is disgusting. Loud laughing is impolite. 
fn uisitiveness is offensive. ‘Tattling is mean. 
Telling lies contemptible. Slandering is devil- 
ish. Ignorance is disgraceful. Laziness shameful. 

Men often escape lightly from the first impru- 
dence, and suffer terribly from its repetition ; for 
folly repeated becomes sin, and sin is always 
punished. ‘There is no variableness in the gov- 
ernment of God. 


SHoker’s Budget. 


Honesty—an excellent joke—in these days. 

Why is the letter N like the figure 1 used in 
subtraction ¢ Ans.—Because it makes one 
none. 





Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a 
confined criminal? Ans.—Because he is sea- 
cured (secured.) 

Why should potatoes grow better than any 
other vegetable? Because they have got eyes to 
see what they are doing. 

Rather Personal. —‘‘ You look as though you 
were beside yourself,” as the wag said to a fop 
who happened to be standing by a donkey. 

Why are sheep the most dissipated and unfor- 
tunate of animals? Because they gambol about 
in their youth, frequent turf, are generally black- 
legs, and are universally fleeced. 

Advice.—Studious Boy. “Johnny! I advise 
you not to be a good boy!”—Jolinny. “ Why ?” 
Studious Boy. ‘Because in books all good 
boys die, you know !”—Punch. 

“An’ will ye be afther telling me what kind o’ 
baste ye call this?” said a newly-arrived Irish- 
man, holding up a wasp between his thumb and 
finger. ‘Och, murder! spake quick, for he’s 
biting me!” 

“ Harry,’ said a young lady, on the seat be- 
fore us at the theatre, lately, “ how I should like 
to be an actress.” ‘An actress, Henrietta; 
why?” “QO, it must be so nice to be made love 
to in such pretty words every evening.” 

A correspondent sends us the following copy 
of a document in Winchester Cathedral : 

“To work done: soldering and repairing St. 
Joseph, 8d.; screwing a nose on the Devil, put- 
ting a new horn on his head, and glueing a piece 
on his tail, 5s. 6d.” 

A man named Aaron Bedbug of Montgomery 
County, Ky., intends petitioning the Legislature 
to change his name. He says that his sweetheart, 
whose name is Oliva, is unwilling that he should 
be called A. Bedbug, she O. Bedbug, and the 
little ones, little Bedbugs. 
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Quill and Srissors. 


The governments of the three colonies in 
Australia have commenced the construction of 





| nearly 1000 miles of magnetic telegraph, and 





have selected Mr. S. W. McGowan, formerly in 
charge of the office of the New York, Albany ‘and 
Buffalo Telegraph, as superintendent of the con- 
struction of the lines, which are to be worked 
under Morse’s patent. 

Trinity College, Hartford, has within the last 
two years had two new professorships endowed 
and organized, and is soon to have another, and 
at a recent meeting of the trustees, it was resolved 
to raise by subscriptions, among the Episcopa- 
lians in New England, $75,000, to enable them 
to carry out their plans for the improvement of 
the institution. 

A College of Agriculture has been established 
in Michigan on a handsome farm of seven hun- 
dred acres. lt has an endowment of $56,000, 
and in each of the last two years the legislature 
has given it $20,000. Students are admitted 
without fee, but are obliged to labor three hours 
each day. 

A woman named Couch, 70 years old, and 
heretofore of good repute in the neighborhood of 
Bath, N. Y., where she resided, was detected in 
stealing articles in a store, one day recently. 
She was so deeply mortified by the exposure, 
that she went home and destroyed her life by 
diinking hellebore. 

Two men were arrested in Baltimore, in charge 
ot two wagons containing about thirty dead hogs, 
intended for market, all of which had been 
diseased. The carcases were all dressed and 
ready for sale, but were utterly untit for food. 
The hogs came from a distillery, where more of 
the same were found. 

A portion of the track of the Racine and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, at a point some seventeen miles 
west of Racine, has sunk entirely out of sight, 
interrupting the running of the trains. The hole 
is a bad one, and it will cost a good deal of money 
to fill it. 

It is designed to erect and endow a German 
University in Cincinnati. The funds are to be 
raised by subscription, and the chairs to be filled 
by importations from Gottingen and Halle. The 
projectors intend to purchase a college edifice 
already erected. 

Capt. Pierce, who commanded the schooner 
Dean Richmond last year, on her voyage from 
Milwaukie to Liverpool, is having built at Cleve- 
land a barque of three hundred and eighty-five 
tons, for the same trade. 

Information has been received at San Antonio, 
Texas, that a large placer of gold has been dis- 
covered in the Laguna de Tacos, about 32 leagues 
to the north and west of Monciova, and about 
300 miles from San Antonio. 

Eggs which are now so abundant, can, it is 
said, be better preserved in corn meal than in an 
other preparation yet known. Lay them wit 
the small end down, and if undisturbed, they will 
be as good at the end of the year as when packed. 


The Mutual Insurance Company of Allegany 
county, Md., insured property during the = 
year to the value of $187,614. The only loss 
sustained by fire, for the same period, it is stated, 
was three dollars and fifty cents. 

All the public accounts in Canada are to be 
kept in dollars and cents. The time will come 
when the federal currency will be adopted by all 
enlightened nations. 

John H. Giffin, Esq , of Grafton county, Ga., 
slaughtered a hog weighing 687 1-2 pounds. A 
negro who fed the animal got so drunk in rejoic- 
ing that he died in a fit. 

The immense timber trade of the Canadas is 
about opening. ‘The Montreal Herald says the 
quanticy of timber manufactured during the past 
season has been large. 

Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, of Alabama, in imita- 
tion of Mr. Everett’s example, is about to devote 
his oratorical powers to the cause of Washing- 
ton and Mount Vernon. 

The lawsuit in which Caleb Cushing’s Minne- 
sota estate was involved, was settled a few weeks 
ago, and leaves him a proprietor of one of the 
most promising towns of the West. 

In three things Italy excels America, viz., in 
roads, in bread, and in oxen—yea, in three more, 
viz.,in lying, cheating and begging: in these 
six we are far behind them. 

The Ohio and Mississippi railroad is now com- 
pleted between Cincinnati and St. Louis, and the 
passage is now made without change of cars. 

The number of children who are habituall 
absent from school in the city of New York is 
estimated at more than twenty thousand. 

Great men lose somewhat of their greatness by 
being near us ; ordinary men gain much. 

Gold mines have been found in Mauray Co., 
Tenn. 








—— Blarriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George L. Odi- 
orne to Miss Eliza K. Kissick. 

By Rev. Mr Howe, Mr. Dugald Benton to Miss Catha- 
rine Logan. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John A. Bennett to Miss Bet- 
sey B. Vannevar. 

By Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Hiram M. Marshall to Miss 
Hannah M. Prior. 

By Kev Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Seth Wentworth to Miss 
M. J. Keating. 

By Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Nathaniel B. Doggett to Miss 
Caroline Bullard 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lawrie, Mr. George W. 
Berry to Miss Henrietta KE. Harris. 

At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. William Tufts to 
Miss Eunice A. Weston, both of Boston. 

At North Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Averill, Mr. Samuel 
D. Kereves to Miss Harriet A. Tufts. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. A. Claxton 
Cary to Miss Mary Elizabeth Barker. 

At Auburndale, by Rev. Mr. flarding, Rev. W. F. Wil- 
liame, of Mosul, Turkey, to Misa Hattie B. Harding 

At Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. James H. Mun- 
roe to Miss Susan E. Holbrook 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Moses P. 
brown, of Boston, to Mias F. ae Spalding. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Craig, Mr. Amase Whit- 
ney to Miss Maria T. Snow. 

At Pepperell, by Rey. Mr. Babbage, Dr. C. E. Dearborn, 
of Koston, to Miss Carrie M Lawrence 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. John R. John- 


son to Mise Cecelia Perry. 
Deaths. 











In this city, Widow Elizabeth Lowell Moriarty, 43; Mrs. 
Mary Austin, 38; Widow Mary Tilden 79; Mr. Samuel 
Gray, 65; Mrs. Luey Moore, 45; Widow M Louisa Wells ; 
Mrs. Lucia A. Peck, 25; Mrs. Marietta Williams, 26; Miss 
@ lara ftone, 31; Mr. George Tucker, 25; Aaron Coffin, 
¥oq.. 50; Mise Sarah May Smith, 46; Mrs. Lodema © 
s : Ida Annabell, only daughter of Mr. George 
and Mrs. Sarah P. Mitchell, 3 years 1 month 

At Charlestown, Capt. Arnold Hayward, 77; Mrs. Eliz- 

1, 58 
Be ateda, Mrs. Fannie Prentiss Clark, 27 

At West Cambridge, Mr. Terence Wakefield, 82 

At Roxbury. Mr John Cushing, %). 

At Jamaica Plain. Mre Irene H Kichards, 42 

At Watertown, Mr. Stephen D. Ruggles, 41 

At Medford, Mias Lydia Caroline Prentiss, 2) 

At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah Payne, 76; Mrs. Elisa, wife of 
Mr. Francis England, 55 

At Salem, Wiliiam Pickman, Esq, 3 
Cheever, 67; Mr. Eben Pulsifer, Jr, 62 

At South Danvers. Mr. leaac Hardy, 67 

At Marblehead, Mr. Benjamin Ireason, #2; Widow Ma- 
ry Ingalls, 49 

At Waitham, Miss Elien Maria Roberts, 25 

At Newburyport, Moses Little, Beq., 91 

At West Newbury, Widow Lots Chase, 

At Amesbury, Mr Timothy Colby, 

At Nantucket, Widow Deborah Hay, 82, Mr. William 
Coffin, 77; Widow Lydia B. Fieh. 27 

At Springfield, Mr. Roswell Graves, 51; Mr. Joseph 

88 


At West Springfield, Mrs. Achsah Kent, 85 





; Capt. James W 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE, 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOIS. 


Give me one draught of the ether of life! 
One sip of the wavelet of strength ; 

My spirit is torn with the bickerings of strife, 
And life drags a wearisome length : 

I crave but one boon—the elixir of life! 
I would drink and rejoice in its strength. 


That odor! I scent it—it floats from the past— 
’Tis freighted with memories dear. 

Thou art mine, bright elixir! art mine, but alas, 
Thy remembrance is fraught with a tear— 

For the hand that administered thee to me last, 
With the Healer—is nevermore here: 


It revives me! I’m living a life in its strength, 
While time like a cloud rolls away ; 

Suffering pain, anguish! we've parted at length, 
The future seems on-coming day— 

Tam musing of youth and rejuvenate strength : 
I would thus dream existence away. 


A halo of glory encircles me now— 
But is it a myth I behold? 

The hand of a loved one caresses my brow— 
Is the hand of affection so cold? 

The thrill of that touch is reviving me now— 
But the hand withers deep ‘neath the mould. 


Are these visions? Behold, round that eloquent lip 
The same loving smile ever wreathes— 

As the crystalline goblet he bids me to sip— 
The elixir of life it receives; 

And he whispers, ‘‘ 0 deep of the crystal wave sip, 
For strength to the weary it gives.” 


Strength to the weary! the battle of life! 
I must on! for the fight is renewed ; 

The hand may not tremble or weary of strife— 
My heart is a steed ‘neath the goad! 

Heaven be praised for the boon—the elixir of life ; 
It has strengthened my purpose of good. 


What though weary? all weary of life and its cares; 
There is no ene to pity me now! 

The heart often bends ‘neath the burden it bears, 
And the traces of grief mar the brow: 

O, I weary of life—for the manifold snares 
Of the tempter encircle me now! 


I have longed—I have prayed, O Elixir of Life! 
For a draught of thy deep healing wave; 

Behold! thou art mine! the emotions of strife 
Now sink ‘neath oblivion’s wave— 

As I drink—to the past: O, Elixir of Life! 
To Lethe engulfed in the grave! 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LAZY LOVER. 


BY CHARLES H. LAMSON. 








Nep Waters was very lazy indeed, and 
everybody knew it well, and everybody talked 
about his failing; that is, everybody in the town 
of Riverdale did; but still, Ned manifested no 
inclination to reform, but persisted in the obdu- 
racy of his course, regardless of the multiplied 
censures heaped upon his guilty head. 

Ned was ly hand , good-natur- 
ed and careless; and laughed gaily in the faces 
of those who thought it their duty to reprove his 
laziness, without exciting in their breasts any 
emotions save those of mirthfulness. But Ned 
was poor. Poor, handsome, lazy and good- 
natured, his character was, in its construction, a 
strange incongruity ; but then everybody liked 
Ned, the girls especially. 

“Ned, what do you expect to do fora living 
when old age and its many infirmities overtake 
you, if you i to misimprove your time, 
now in the days of your youth? You should 
think well of these things,” said his uncle John 
toa him one day at the close of a long lecture, in 
which the good man had fuithfully pointed out to 
the youth’s attention the evils of his way; and 
vainly tried to make him think and talk seriously 
about establishing himself in some permanent 
business. 

“‘T shall expect my affectionate relatives to 
provide me a home with themselves; my only 
anxiety is caused by the knowledge that I must 
inevitably offend or disappoint the majority of 
them by not accepting their pressing invitations 
to visit them all at the same time, as they will 
wish me to.” 

Uncle John was an old bachelor, who by the 
most unremitting attention to business had accu- 

lated quite a h fortune, which was 
judiciously invested, and yielded him a large in- 
come. He was both amused and offended by 
Ned’s impudent reply to his question, and an- 
swered him as he deserved. 

“You may feel assured that I shall never be 
one of the disappointed ones; but you may pre- 
pare yourself to feel disappointed when you ever 
receive a single dollar from me, either while I 
live, or after my death.” 

“ Disappointment is one of the inevitable trials 
that attend humanity, and I shall feel willing to 
endure my portion of the sentence, whenever it 
may be inflicted, hailing with delight the hand 
that bestows the disappointmentin the manner of 
which you speak.” 

Uncle John proceeded to his library in a state 
of perturbation, where he destroyed a will already 
executed in favor of this lazy, harum scarum 
nephew ; and, immediately drew up another in- 
strument, by which his estate was to be conveyed 
to Miss Laura Barton, a niece of his, who resid- 
ed in the city of Boston. 











As soon as the docu- 
ment was finished, he wrote the young lady an 
affectionate letter, inviting her to make him a 
visit at Riverdale, without letting her know of the 
good fortune in store for her. 

While Mr. John Waters was in his study, 
planning and executing revenge upon his neph- 
ew for his impudent temerity, that young gentle- 
man was enjoying himself tinely, flirting with a 
bevy of girls; who were not unwilling to avail 
themselves of his gallantries, and enjoy his lively 
society. 

Mr. Edvard Waters was never seriously in 
love above half a dozen times in his life of tender 
enjoyments, and, in those instances the disease 
assumed no violent form, but gradually died of 
itself, without affecting his youthful heart in any 
very unpleasant, or dangerous manner. On the 
whole it was thought that these little experiences 
had proved highly beneticial to him, having im- 
parted an aromatic hue to his nature, that ren- 
dered him even more attractive to the young 


ladies of Riverdale than he could have been | 
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otherwise. They loved dearly to flirt with Ned, 
or, as they termed the exercise, he was a pleas- 
ant companion to botanize with; understood the 
language of flowers perfectly, and was familiarly 
acquainted with all the most romantic localities 
in which the floral treasures grew, whither he 
was always happy to conduct the maidens in the 
capacity of ‘ beau-general.”” Then Ned could 
dance finely; in fact, he was the most graceful 
dancer in Riverdale; consequently, he was felic- 
itously accepted as a partner with whom to trip 
the “light fantastic toe,” by the damsel who ap- 
preciated his gallantries and good nature, with full 
as hearty a zest as that with which they hailed 
the more visible festivities of the evening ; when 
dancing feet moved in accord with sweet music. 

Ned flirted indiscriminately with the girls, and 
uttered the most fragrant love-passages in their 
willing ears when walking by the light of the 

“silver moon;’” or caused his lerge liquid eyes 
to express tender sentiments by lamp light, and 
all without committing the least wrong in the 
world ; at any rate this was what he said, when 
questioned concerning the effect of his numerous 
flirtations upon his conscience. 

In order to show the accuracy of Ned’s im- 
pressions, it will be necessary to give a brief dia- 
logue that passed between Mrs. Stephens and 
her gay daughter Helen, towards whom Ned 
assumed airs of serious tenderness. 

“ My dear, if you entertain no feelings of love 
for Edward Waters, I think you do wrong to 
receive his attentions; the result may prove 
unfortunate to you both.” 

“O, please don’t talk in that manner, mother ; 
Ned is a dear good fellow, and I love dearly to 
flirt with him ; but then you know he has not the 
least heart in the world, and will never seriously 
love anybody on earth; he is quite too lazy to 
be married, and assume the cares and perplexities 
of matrimonial life, but makes himself useful and 
agreeable by flirting with the girls for their 
diversion and recreation.” 

“ But, my child, I think it very wrong to flirt ; 
you should discourage his attentions, knowing 
him as you do, to be a heartless trifler with the 
affections of others. Even if he does you no 
serious injury, he may cause the ruin of another.” 

“Don’t for a moment entertain a fear of any 
such calamity ; the girls know, all about him, and 
generally consider him as not a marrying man ; 
but then, I like him very much indeed—he is so 
good-natured and lively, always having some 
pleasant anecdote to relate for the amusement of 
others—and when he grows sentimental he enters 
into the spirit of the thing with so much earnest- 
ness, that for the moment I almost forget my 
previous knowledge of his insincerity, and begin 
to experience the real thrill of delicious senti- 
ments in my own heart. I think that nobody 
but Ned could cause me to realize so much hap- 
piness ; therefore I feel exceedingly grateful to 
him for devoting so much of his time and talent 
to my benefit and amusement. You don’t think 
it very wrong to flirt, do you, mother? Your 
views must have changed greatly since Ned’s 
uncle was a young man, if you censure it 
severely,” 

Mr. John Waters was Mrs. Stephens’s favorite 
beau, when both were young, and Helen knew it, 
hence her thrust at her amiable mother. 

“My views have changed greatly since then, 
and I now see the folly of my course.” 

“T intend to perceive the errors of mine, one 
of these days; but seriously, mother, I cannot 
for a moment harbor a thought of abandoning 
the society of Ned Waters; the most agreeable 
young gentleman in Riverdale; the best singer 
and dancer, and by far the most entertaining 
companion for a moonlight stroll or daylight bo- 
tanical excursion beneath those old trees whose 
ancient gray arms intertwine with each other, 
“in chaste communion, passing sweet,” where 
Ned has always something pretty to say, followed 
by some witty remark to redeem himself from a 
suspicion of entertaining an effeminate softness 
of character. If I should relinquish the society 
of this charming gentleman, I should be the only 
one annoyed by the loss; it would not cause him 
the least uneasiness, because he is fully aware 
that nearly every girl in the village stands ready 
to fill my place in the vacuum within his breast 
that should have been occupied by a heart; and 
he will find as much to please him in one lady as 
another. He delights in flirtation, but I can as- 
sure you, he loves the girls and their society, 
without thinking us capable of deeper emotions 
than those which actuate himself.” 

“A very convenient and interesting companion 
for the young ladies to cherish; but in my opin- 
ion it is most injudicious for you to associate 
with and encourage his trifling habits, by lending 
your influence for the maintenance of his present 
conduct; besides, you should never be upon in- 
timate terms with one who entertains so low an 
estimate of your character as he does; you do 
very wrong to cultivate his acquaintance.” 

“T don’t cultivate it, mother, in the least; it 
grows spontaneously, and is one of the most 
natural blessings that I was ever permitted to 
enjoy,” said the laughing girl, as she unceremo- 
niously bounded out of the room, singing, “I 
wont be a nun,” to the great amusement of her 
mother, who still remembered the joyous days, 
when, like her blooming, thoughtless daughter, 
she enjoyed the spicy sensations of a good flirta- 
tion with roguish earnestness. 

This dialogue will show correctly what the 
prevailing sentiments of the young ladies of 
Riverdale were towards Ned Waters; still, they 
universally liked his society better than that of 
his companions ; he well merited their opinion of 
his character, to all external appearances ; but, 
underneath his merry, thoughtless exterior, 
there existed a deeper well of pure feeling than 
any of those who loved his pleasant, social tem- 
perament considered him capable of entertaining, 
in the place denominated by Miss Stephens a 
yacuum where a heart should have grown. 

Ned was fatherless, and lived with his mother, 
who was his Uncle John’s house-keeper. But in 
vain were the numerous efforts and persuasions 
of his many friends to induce him to abandon his 
idle habits. After having given him an appro- 
priate lecture, his kind uncle would look out 
from his window, and see the young man who 
should have been a meditative penitent, strolling 





leisurely over the fields, dangling a long fishing- 
rod across his symmetrical shoulders ; while the 
air resounded with the echo of his clear, musical 
whistle ; to the tune of which his footsteps would 
have kept time, but for the excessive laziness of 
their amiable proprietor. 

Mrs. Waters was truly a lovely woman, and 
bestowed the richest treasures of her beautiful 
spirit upon her cherished son, who was the fortu- 
nate inheritor of her rare personal attractions, in 
all their charming freshness and smiles; and he 
also retained within himself rich stores of her 
natural kindness, gentleness, and high-toned up- 
rightness ; to which he added many follies and 
indiscretions, but no actual vices. Ned was af- 
fectionately attached to his mother, and almost 
worshipped her as an angel of more than or- 
dinary excellence; he confided to her keeping 
all his secret pursuits, and, when others censured 
his course, the shade of annoyance caused by 
their reproofs was instantly illuminated into a 
sunny joyfulness by the ever ready smile of love 
that beamed from the countenance of his affec- 
tionate mother, who never reproved him save in 
the most gentle manner; because she considered 
his nature but little addicted to faults. She 
fully realized that her knowledge of his character 
was more accurate than another could possess ; 
and understood his feelings and instincts better 
because in the confidence of all his plans and 
desires; she would have felt glad to have seen 
him changed in many respects, but knew the im- 
possibility of altering his nature, and therefore 
wisely left him unmolested. 

When Ned returned home, after his innocent 
flirtation, on the day of his conversation with his 
uncle, his mother, who knew nothing of their 
pl disag t, met him with her usual 
pleasant salutations. 

“ Edward, your Uncle John has invited your 
cousin, Laura Barton, to make us a visit; he 
asked my approval, and immediately despatched 
a letter ¢o her. What can have caused his 
precipitancy in the matter ?” 

“IT don’t know, mother, although I strongly 
suspect he has sent for her that she may be 
established in his own good graces, in place of 
your unworthy son, who refused to follow the 
path of his venerable uncle’s dictation, and 
could not consistently reveal his reasons therefor 
without causing himself great embarrassment, 
consequently he laughed in his face. But, let 
his reasons for this invitation be whatever they 
may, Iam glad it has been extended. I have not 
seen Laura since we were both children, and shall 
feel very much pleased to renew our acquaint- 
ance; she was a very interesting little girl,” 
remarked Ned with his usual ingenuousness and 
good nature. 

That evening at tea, Uncle John was formally 
polite to Ned, and the meal was finished without 
its usual cheerful conversation, while an unpleas- 
ant stillness pervaded the little family circle, 
much to Mrs. Waters’s regret, for she sincerely 
mourned the presence of the shadows that were 
occasionally thrown over their hearts by the 
misunderstandings of her son and _brother-in- 
law, who had always filled the place of a dear 
brother in her affections, and acted the part of a 
true friend towards her son. 








Laura Barton was a city belle, handsome, 
fashionable, ble, and withal a most noto- 
rious flirt; she had become satiated with the 
continued round of gaiety and conquest in which 
she had unrestrainedly participated. Her con- 
quests, it is true, were of no remarkable magni- 
tude, being mostly of hearts that would answer 
the humorous description given by Helen Steph- 
ens of that of her friend Ned Waters. When 
she received her kind uncle’s invitation to make 
him a visit at Riverdale, she felt at first inclined 
to send the good man an excuse, but after a little 
reflection, the belle decided to accept the proffered 
hospitality. 

“T shall feel somewhat dull in Riverdale, and 
be obliged to depend in a great measure upon 
my own resources for entertainment; there will 
be no beau I suppose, and but little society of 
any description, with the exception of rustic 
youths and maidens, who will instruct me in the 
various mysteries of their respective farms and 
dairies. Let me think for a moment: there will 
be Cousin Edward, with whom I used to play, 
when there before, and I loved him dearly then; 
I suppose he has changed from a beautiful boy 
to a verdant country clown, hardly worth flirting 
with for my temporary amusement, therefore, I 
may reasonably anticipate a dull visit; but its 
quietness will I hope prove beneficial to my 
system, which has become sadly enervated by the 
protracted round of dissipation in which I have 
been foolish enough to rush for the last six 
months; however, it would be pleasant to en- 
counter one or two really agreeable young people 
with whom to associate while in the country; 
uncle and aunt are pleasant, agreeable, intelli- 
gent and sociable ; but are not so well adapted 
to my tastes as more youthful companions would 
be,’”’ mused the young devotee of fashion, before 
emerging from her natural element into the 
healthy scenes of rural happiness and splendor. 

Upon her arrival at the beautiful little village 
of Riverdale, Laura Barton was cordially wel- 
comed by her kind aunt and uncle, who sincerely 
loved the beautiful girl, after which the former 
couducted her to a neat and airy chamber pre- 
pared for her reception, and furnished with ev- 
erything that could conduce to the comfort of its 
occupant. After bathing, and carefully arrang- 
ing her toilet, the young lady descended to the 
parlor, where she received an introduction to her 
Cousin Edward, with whom she had joyously 
played, before the artificialities of worldly allure- 
ments had rendered them both in a great measure 
deserters from their own natures. She was sur- 
prised to find him a polished gentleman, as far as 
she could decide from his appearance; and one 
of the handsomest men that she had ever seen. 

Before the cousins had enjoyed each other’s 
society for many hours, each was highly pleased 
with their newly discovered relative (for their 
long separation had rendered them unmindful of 
their cousins’ existence), and mutually availed 
themselves of the privileges conferred on them 
by their relationship, to remove all the obstacles 
prescribed by etiquette, to prevent those less 











felicitously connected from forming too hasty 
acquaintanceships. 

Uncle John was delighted with his fashionable, 
dashing, and ever cheerful niece, for whom he 
used many efforts to render her visit as pleasant 
to herself as it had proved to them, while at the 
same time he looked suspiciously upon the inti- 
macy which sprung up between herself and his 
scape-grace nephew, Ned, and assumed far more 
violent symptoms than had been noticed in any 
of the youth’s previous encounters of a similar 

‘nature; but not understanding how to act in so 
delicate a matter, he wisely concluded to allow 
atfairs to take their own channel, trusting to the 
workings of providence for a favorable result ; 
and no result would at the time seem favorable 
in his eyes, except a rupture between the cousins. 
He noticed with feelings of serious apprehension 
that Ned had entirely ceased those many flirta- 
tions which wore an appearance of love in des- 
peration, before the advent of the fascinating 
Laura Barton into the quiet retreats of River- 
dale had carried the citadel of his heart by 
storm, and driven from his memory all recollec- 
tion of former flames. 

Ned and Laura were confidential towards each 
other in all matters except those gradual secrets 
of the heart which none love to communicate 
even to their most congenial friends; and they 
had particular reasons for wishing to maintain a 
secrecy upon all affairs of the heart; but talked 
with perfect freedom about the birds and flowers, 
books and periodicals that chanced to fall in 
their way ; they also expressed deep regret at the 
unpleasant state of feeling existing between 
Uncle John and Ned. 

“T was sorry to make my good uncle angry ; 
but he pressed me upon all sides, till I felt com- 
pelled to offend him, or reveal some of my affairs 
that I wish to have remain secret for the present, 
therefore I chose the former, as the least of two 
evils. I have the enviable reputation of being 
the laziest person in town, having won it by hay- 
ing no visible occupation. I acknowledge myself 
slightly addicted to laziness, but do not think my- 
self deserving the bad pre-eminence they have 
bestowed on my character. I find some little 
employment besides that spoken of by the poet 
Watts, as sent by Satan for the use of idle hands, 
having for months been engaged in writing a 
series of articles fora New York paper, under 
the nom de plume of ‘ Trismegistus,’ but desired 
to keep my efforts secreted from all, except 
mother, until sure of an engagement to contribute 
regularly.” 

“ Trismegistus! Are you Trismegistus? Evy- 
erybody is in love with you then, I mean with 
your writings, of course. But why do you wish 
to keep your efforts concealed from our good 
Uncle John ?” 

“T have no desire to, now that success has 
crowned them. I knew perfectly well that he 
would disapprove my undertaking, and consider 
it one of my plans to avoid more manual labor, 
and among my acquaintances I have not one 

fidential friend, therefore have a 
secrecy in order to avoid ridicule. I received a 
letter from New York, the day previous to your 
arrival, in which the editor made proposals that 
I think it best to accept.” 

“ Why don’t you inform Uncle John of your 
success ¢”” 

“ Because he exhibits such a degree of coldness 
as to render ita hard task for me to treat him 
with common politeness. I feel perfectly willing 
to allow him to rouse his anger till he feels 
sufficiently punished for his conduct.” 

“ He is an enthusiastic admirer of the writings 
of Trismegistus, and will be highly delighted to 
discover in his lazy nephew the author of those 
meritorious articles that have afforded himself 
so much pleasure, and created so great a sensa- 
tion in the literary world. Why don’t you reveal 
your authorship to him now? It is your duty to 
conciliate as much as possible, you know.” 

“T suppose I have irritated him unnecessarily, 
but then you must know it is exceedingly pro- 
voking to have an old man meddling with one’s 
affairs. However, I believe I will unmask my- 
self; or employ my fair cousin to reveal my true 
colors.” 

It was finally agreed between them that Laura 


should make the revelation of Ned’s success in 
the literary world to their Uncle John. Neither 
of the young people knew of the alteration he 
had made in his will; in fact they were ignorant 
ot his having made any instrument of the kind; 
therefore, could not have desired a reconciliation 
on account of his golden attractions. 

That evening, after their plans were all ar- 
ranged for the surprise of their Uncle John on 
the following morning, the cousins went in com- 
pany with a small party of the beaus and belles 
of Riverdale, who called and invited them, to 
take a long walk to the dwelling of Sally Sibbs, 
the fortune-teller, that she might read to the 
company the secrets of their lives, in the past, 
present and future. They were a noisy, joyous 
gathering, and Laura Barton enjoyed their soci- 


a 








ety far better than she had feared before leaving 
her city home for the country. 

Helen Stephens and the city belle became 
warm friends, and derived great pleasure from 
their acquaintanceship, which was as congenial 
and thoroughfelt as if they bad been on terms of 
They monopolized the time 
of this walk between themselves, to the utter se- 
clusion of Ned, who was compelled to talk with 
the others of their party or be silent; and that 


intimacy for years. 


young gentleman sagely suspected them of hav- 
ing some mischief in contemplation, though in 
what form it was to appear he could not imagine, 
and they showed no inclination to make him 
their confidant, therefore, “ he moved as one who 
seeth not his path clearly.” 

As all pleasures must end, even so their de- 
lightful walk to Sally Sibbs’s cabin came to a 
termination, when they all seated themselves in 
its single but by no means capacious apartment, 
upon the edge of her bed, a large chest, a short 
bench and her three chairs. Sully’s cabin looked 
neat and tidy, and she was evidently expecting 
her guests when they arrived. There was noth- 
ing weird and haggard in the appearance of Saliy 
Sibbs, such as is generally noticed in persons 
following her peculiar vocation ; instead of wear- 
ing ghostly airs, she was short and very fat, re- 





sembling a barrel in her proportions ; her round, 
rosy countenance wore an expression of mirthfal- 
ness and mischief that readily conveyed the 
impression of her being keenly alive to anything 
like fun. 

When the company were all comfortably 
seated, Helen Stephens addressed Sally Sibbs, 
who stood by the chimney corner, with her fat 
red hands folded across her white apron in a 
style of stiff ungracefulness. 

“ Aunt Sally, we wish you to tell all our 
fortunes.” 

“Come around the table then, if you please.” 

They all seated themselves around Sally's 
little pine table, and the fat seeress commenced 
reading the certain destiny of each, to their great 
satisfaction and diversion. At length Ned 
Waters’s turn arrived, and Sally, upon looking 
into the cards after he had cut them, endeavored 
to give her countenance an expression of distress, 
in which effort she entirely failed; but looked 
so ludicrously foolish as to cause her guests to 
make her cabin resound with peals of laughter. 

“What's the matter, Aunt Sally?” inquired 
Laura Barton. 

“Tf you had just as leave let me off, I wont 
read Mr. Waters’s cards.” 

“O, tell away, Aunt Sally, I ought to be in- 
formed if there is any bad fortune in store for 
me, that I may avert the disasters,” said Ned, 
laughing. 

“Tm afraid Mr. Waters will be angry with me 
if I tell what I read in the cards about him,” 
answered the confused damsel. 

“No I wont, certainly, but if you are correct 
you shall have a new dress.” 

Sally, apparently reassured, commenced her 
readings from the cards. 

“The young man is idle—very lazy—he trifles 
with many maidens, and they call him the youth 
of ne heart. He will never wed, the maidens 
know it well, for the book of fate hath revealed 
his destiny, they play with him and he with them, 
as careful, cunning animals, mindful of the perils 
of such sport. The youth is useless to all save 
the few brave hearts who dare to play with the 
lion’s mane, Let the maidens beware of the 
youth who hath no heart! A maiden cometh 
with an eye seeming the deep well of love, and 
‘the young man sorrows over a heart wasted in- 
gloriously, as is the strength of the mouse in the 
sports of the playful cat.” 

“Very well rehearsed, Sally, you shall have 
the new dress, for you have richly earned it; 
but you need repeat no more of my well known 
follies. I did aot think you capable of learning 
a lesson so perfectly,” said Ned, good humored- 
ly, as he rose from the table, and at the same 
time cast glances of suspicion upon his Cousin 
Laura and Helen Stephens, who, however, 
betrayed nothing in their countenances. 


Ned refused to listen to anything further from 
the cards, even though the placid Sally told him 
“she hadn’t read near all ;” he was by no means 
offended, but felt seriously annoyed to have his 
fair cousin think him entirely destitute of a 
heart, because the impression was most grossly 
incorrect ; he had a heart, and knew it, and knew 
it to be overflowing with love, real, genuine love 
for Laura Barton. The frequent flirtations in 
which he had participated, were not of a suffi- 
ciently serious nature to prevent his falling des- 
perately in love with a lady, who in her city 
home bore the reputation of being even more 
heartless than himself. But Ned knew nothing 
of her, save that she was his cousin, and he 
loved her with the full intensity of his passionate 
nature. He had not revealed his passion to her, 
and probably never would have done so, had he 
been informed that her Boston friends thought 
her a heartless coquette. 

The company walked home laughing about 
Sally Sibbs : but Ned was thinking of his charm- 
ing cousin, and trying to discover in some indi- 
rect manner whether she reciprocated his love, 
or was trifling with his feelings. 





Elements of peacefulness pervaded the pretty 
home of the before troubled Waters on the 
morning appointed by the cousins for the revela- 
tion of Ned’s literary acquirements, and all 
skies seemed propitious, when Uncle John, after 
breakfast was finished, took the New York paper 
and read the following paragraph aloud : 

“Tt affords us great pleasure to announce to 
ou readers thai we have secured Trismegistus as 
a regular contributor to our columns. ‘The spicy 
articles that have heretofore been published from 
his pen, show him to bea young man of brilliant 
endowments. We feel confident of his ultimate 
success as an American author.” 


“T wonder who Trismegistus is? I admire his 
style of writing greatly, and would be pleased to 
know the original,” remarked Uncle John. 

“Thave the nonor of knowing him quite in- 
timately, and can assure you he is a very worthy 
and agreeable young gentleman, about Cousin 
Edward’s size and age. I prize his society far 
above those effusions of the pen that have won 
him so enviable a degree of celebrity among the 
reading community.” 

Ned’s facc =.<umed a searlet hue, which at- 
tracted Uncle John’s attention, and gave that 
gentleman the impression that it was a manifes- 
tation of jealousy at hearing a man who might 
prove a formidaule rival, so highly extol- 
led ; therefore, thinking the present a good op- 
portunity io inflict punishment for his former 
impudence and laziness, he endeavored to in- 
crease his confasion by zealously lauding the 
author’s merits, and extracting his praises from 
Lavra. 

“T shoul think you must derive a great degree 
¢ with 60 
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of satisfaction from your acquaintan 





excellent and gifted a young gentleman. 
long entertained feelings of respect and admira- 
tion for him, although I have never seen his face. 
He has shown 
mere drone in the great hive of hamanity, dif- 
fering in that respect from too large a number 
of our young men.” 





smseMf something more than a 


“TI do derive the highest imaginable satiefac- 
tion from my intercourse with him, and wish you 
also to enjoy his pleasant society; if you and 
aunt will grant me leave, I should feel highly 
delighted to invite him here.” 
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Mrs. Waters and Ned both continued to blush, 
Unele John enjoyed the 


and remained silent. 
manifestations of his nephew's ill concealed coa- 
fusion to so great an extent, as to render himself 
incapable of comprehending whether he derived 
greater pleasure from the prospect of an ac- 
quaintance with a youthful celebrity, or the op- 
portunity thus offered for inflicting punishment 
upon Ned. His small hazel eyes twinkled like 
those of a rabbit, when he replied to Laura Bar. 
ton, while one of those dancing lite optics 
played around her handsome and manly cousin, 
to watch the effect of his answer. 

“T shall feel delighted to welcome your friend, 
both on your account and my own; and so I 
doubt not will your aunt and cousin.” 

Mrs. Waters nodded assent, Ned said nothing. 

“T will send for him immediately; and he 
will probably be here as soon as to-morrow even: | 
ing. If you like him as well as I do, I shall feel | 
much gratified.” 

The family then separated ; Mrs, Waters pro- 
ceeded to attend to the domestic duties demand- 
ing her attention, Uncle John went to his library 
in quite an elated mood, while the two cousins 
departed for the woods with the ostensible object 
of “botanizing ”’ in view—but they passed by 
the richest beds of wild flowers, without bestow- 
ing the least attention upon the treasures they 
crushed beneath their feet ; hence the conclasion | 
is, the couple had “ other fish to fry.” | 

“ Cousin Edward, 1 owe you an explanation | 
of my participation in our sport at Sally Sibbs's 
cabin, last evening. I perceived at the timo 
that you suspected me as being one of the insti- 
gators of the unpleasant joke played upon you, 
by the reading of your history from the cards. 
I did know that some mischief was in store for 
you, but had no knowledge of its unpleasant na- 
ture; and on no account would I have joined in 
the jest, if informed of its, precise bearing upon 
your feelings.” ° 

“You are excusable; the plot, I believe, was 
originated by Helen Stephens ¢” 

“T have no revelfitions to make of the faults 
of others ; I only wish to excuse myself.” 

“ You need make none, as I found this paper 
in Helen’s handwriting on the floor of the cabin, 
where Sally had dropped it when I rose from the 
table last evening,” said Ned, producing a small 
document containing all that the fortune teller 
had read, and some additional sentences which 
he would not allow her to repeat in the presence 
of his cousin. I was not in the least offended 
with any one; but would be glad to reward 
Helen for revealing my faults to you, in 60 sin- 
gular a manner. How shall I punish her 
temerity ¢”’ 

“Show her the errors of that chart, and I 
doubt not she will apologize, upon seeing that 
you really have a heart.” 

“1 suppose there js but one way to prove my- 
sclf in possession of one, and that is, by offering 
to exchange it with some fair lady—is it?” 

“The most convincing proof you could offer.” 











“Will you become my wife, Cousin Laura? 
I love youas my own soul—better than all the 
rest of earth. My heart is yours—yours alone, 
and yours eternally! Will you return my love 
and render me happy?” exclaimed Ned, with 
passionate vehemence, while he clasped his 
cousin’s passive hand within his own. 

Laura Barton was really taken by surprise by 
this sudden declaration—not having expected her 
words to lead to such a result at the time. She 
was greatly excited, but by no means distressed ; 
and still allowed her handsome cousin to retain 
her delicate hand in his clasp, while she trem- 
ulously replied: “ Yes.” 

The formidable task was at last performed ! 
Poor fellow! he had been fluctuating between 
hope and despair for weeks, fearing in his timid- 
ity to prosecute his love-suit, lest he should meet 
with a defeat. Ile had trembled like a very 
coward before the artillery of his little cousin, 
who waited patiently the same length of time to 
receive this tardy declaration, and bestow her 
candid “ yes" upon the suppliant. 

When genuine passion, in its beautifal purity, 
enthroned itself in their souls, they at once dis- 
carded those trifling habits that had gained for 
them the reputation of being thoroughly heart- 
less ; and the brilliant belle felt no inclination to 
torture her lover by deferring the season of his 
joy, but quietly answered “ yes ’—thus dispelling 
the apprehensions that had flitted, like unwel- 
come shadows, over his dream of happiness, and 
installing in their place the richest emotions of 
pure bliss within the comprehension of the soul 
of man, while still a habitant of terrestrial 
scenes. 

Laura and Ned lingered in the woods a great 
while, enjoying a Jong conversation, from which 
they appeared to derive immense satisfaction ; 
but, like all other love relations, it possessed 
charms for no ears save those for which it was 
originally designed. With light hearts and happy 
countenances, they slowly wended their home- 
ward paths—Ned, to tell his affectionate mother 
the blissful state of his heart, and the bright 
hopes of future enjoyment that illuminated his 
course through the untrodden distance of earthly 
life, with his lovely cousin to dispel every rising 
shadow. While Ned was revealing his blissful 
experience to his rejoicing mother, bis cousin 
proceeded to Unele Jotin’s library and demurely 
offered w play a game of backgammon with the 
good ma |, Who Was ext essively fond of this 
mode of diversion 
finished, Uncle 


When ther game was partly 
John questioned his adversary as 





follows 

“tlow long have vou been acquainted with 
Trieme giete 

“ We were playmates when little children, but 
have not met since fur several years, until quite 
recently You w love him dearly, when made 
acquainted with hw many ¢ xeellent qua oe and 
feel the effects of his happy temperament F 

“Tb “ Yout | certainly '« 
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sembling a barrel in her proportions ; her round, 
rosy countenance wore an expression of mirthful- 
ness and mischief that readily conveyed the 
impression of her being keenly alive to anything 
like fun. 

When the company were all comfortably 
seated, Helen Stephens addressed Sally Sibbs, 
who stood by the chimney corner, with her fat 
red hands folded across her white apron in a 
style of stiff ungracefulness. 

“ Aunt Sally, we wish you to tell all our 
fortunes.” 

“Come around the table then, if you please.” 

They all seated themselves around Sally’s 
little pine table, and the fat seeress commenced 
reading the certain destiny of each, to their great 
satisfaction and diversion. At length Ned 
Waters’s turn arrived, and Sally, upon looking 
into the cards after he had cut them, endeavored 
to give her countenance an expression of distress, 
in which effort she entirely failed; but looked 
so ludicrously foolish as to cause her guests to 
make her cabin resound with peals of laughter. 

“What's the matter, Aunt Sally?” inquired 
Laura Barton. 

“If you had just as leave let me off, I wont 
read Mr. Waters’s cards.” 

“O, tell away, Aunt Sally, I ought to be in- 
formed if there is any bad fortune in store for 
me, that I may avert the disasters,” said Ned, 
laughing. 

“Tm afraid Mr. Waters will be angry with me 
if I tell what I read in the cards about him,” 
answered the confused damsel. 

“No I wont, certainly, but if you are correct 
you shall have a new dress.” 

Sally, apparently reassured, commenced her 
readings from the cards. 

“The young man is idle—very lazy—he trifles 
with many maidens, and they call him the youth 
of ne heart. He will never wed, the maidens 
krow it well, for the book of fate hath revealed 
his destiny, they play with him and he with them, 
as careful, cunning animals, mindful of the perils 
of such sport. The youth is useless to all save 
the few brave hearts who dare to play with the 
lion’s mane. Let the maidens beware of the 
youth who hath no heart! A maiden cometh 
with an eye seeming the deep well of love, and 
‘the young man sorrows over a heart wasted in- 
gloriously, as is the strength of the mouse in the 
sports of the playful cat.” 

“Very well rehearsed, Sally, you shall have 
the new dress, for you have richly earned it; 
but you need repeat no more of my well known 
follies. I did not think you capable of learning 
a lesson so perfectly,” said Ned, good humored- 
ly, as he rose from the table, and at the same 
time cast glances of suspicion upon his Cousin 
Laura and Helen Stephens, who, however, 
betrayed nothing in their countenances. 

Ned refused to listen to anything further from 
the cards, even though the placid Sally told him 
“she hadn’t read near all ;” he was by no means 
offended, but felt seriously annoyed to have his 
fair cousin think him entirely destitute of a 
heart, because the impression was most grossly 
incorrect ; he had a heart, and knew it, and knew 
it to be overflowing with love, real, genuine love 
for Laura Barton. The frequent flirtations in 
which he had participated, were not of a suffi- 
ciently serious nature to prevent his falling des- 
perately in love with a lady, who in her city 
home bore the reputation of being even more 
heartless than himself. But Ned knew nothing 
of her, save that she was his cousin, and he 
loved her with the full intensity of his passionate 
nature. He had not revealed his passion to her, 
and probably never would have done so, had he 
been informed that her Boston friends thought 
her a heartless coquette. 

The company walked home laughing about 
Sally Sibbs : but Ned was thinking of his charm- 
ing cousin, and trying to discover in some indi- 
rect manner whether she reciprocated his love, 

or was trifling with his feelings. 





Elements of peacefulness pervaded the pretty 
home of the before troubled Waters on the 
morning appointed by the cousins for the revela- 
tion of Ned’s literary acquirements, and all 
skies seemed propitious, when Uncle John, after 
breakfast was finished, took the New York paper 
and read the following paragraph aloud : 


“It affords us great pleasure to announce to 
our readers that we have secured Trismegistus as 
a regular contributor to our columns. The spicy 
articles that have heretofore been published from 
his pen, show him to bea young maz of brilliant 
endowments. We feel confident of his ultimate 
success as an American author.” 


“T wonder who Trismegistus is? I admire his 
style of writing greatly, and would be pleased to 
know the original,” remarked Uncle John. 
“Thave the honor of knowing him quite in- 
timately, and can assure you he is a very worthy 
and agreeable young gentleman, about Cousin 
Edward’s size and age. I prise his society far 
above those effusions of the pen that have won 
him so enviable a degree of celebrity among the 
reading community.” 

Ned’s face assumed a searlet hue, which at- 
tracted Uncle John’s attention, and gave that 
gentleman the impression that it was a manifes- 
tation of jealousy at hearing a man who might 
prove a formidaule rival, so highly extol- 
led ; therefore, thinking the present a good op- 
portunity to inflict punishment for his former 
impudence and laziness, he endeavored to in- 
crease his confusion by zealously lauding the 
author’s merits, and extracting his praises from 
Laura. 

“T should think you must derive a great degree 
of satisfaction from your acquaintance with 50 
excellent and gifted ayoung gentleman. Ihave 
long entertained feelings of respect and admira- 
tion for him, although I have never seen his face. 
He has shown himself something more than a 
mere drone in the great hive of humanity, dif- 
fering in that respect from too large a number 
of cur young men.” 

“I do derive the highest imaginable satisfac- 
tion from my intercourse with him, and wish you 
also to enjoy his pleasant society; if you and 
aunt will grant me leave, I should feel bighly 





delighted to invite him here.” 
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Mrs. Waters and Ned both continued to blush, 
and remained silent. Uncle John enjoyed the 
manifestations of his nephew’s ill-concealed con- 
fusion to so great an extent, as to render himself 
incapable of comprehending whether he derived 
greater pleasure from the prospect of an ac- 
quaintance with a youthful celebrity, or the op- 
portunity thus offered for inflicting punishment 
upon Ned. His small hazel eyes twinkled like 
those of a rabbit, when he replied to Laura Bar- 
ton, while one of those dancing little optics 
played around her handsome and manly cousin, 
to watch the effect of his answer. 

“I shall feel delighted to welcome your friend, 
both on your account and my own; and so I 
doubt not will your aunt and cousin.” 

Mrs. Waters nodded assent, Ned said nothing. 

“J will send for him immediately; and he 
will probably be here as soon as to-morrow even- 
ing. If you like him as well as I do, I shall feel 
much gratified.” 

The family then separated ; Mrs. Waters pro- 
ceeded to attend to the domestic duties demand- 
ing her attention, Uncle John went to his library 
in quite an elated mood, while the two cousins 
departed for the woods with the ostensible object 
of “botanizing” in view—but they passed by 
the richest beds of wild flowers, without bestow- 
ing the least attention upon the treasures they 











his energy, with all the other similarities which 
exist between the young men,” said Uncle John, 
bitterly. 

The game was completed, and the beaten girl 
excused herself while she called upon her inti- 
mate friend, Helen Stephens, and confidentially 
related to her Ned’s trials, their final success, the 
revelation to be made to Uncle John, and the ex- 
isting engagement between herself and Cousin 
Edward, whom she declared to be fur removed 
from heartlessness. 

Helen was exceedingly delighted with the new 
view thus presented of her old friend Ned’s char- 
acter. She had always admired him for every 
trait except his seeming inutility ; and, when the 
misapprehension was removed from her mind, 
she sincerely congratulated Laura upon her pros- 
pect of real happiness as the wife of “the youth 
of no heart,” as she had cuttingly denominated 
him in the sibyl’s note. 

On the succeeding day—the one appointed by 
Laura Barton for the arrival of her literary 
friend Trismegistus—her Uncle John went into 
the forests upon a hunting excursion, with the 
intention of returning before the arrival of his 
expected guest; but his increasing interest in 
the exciting sports of tha,chase delayed him 
longer than he had anticipated, upon leaving 
home in the morning. When, at a late hour, he 





crushed beneath their feet ; hence the 1 
is, the couple had “ other fish to fry.” 

“Cousin Edward, I owe you an explanation 
of my participation in our sport at Sally Sibbs’s 
cabin, last evening. I perceived at the time 
that you suspected me as being one of the insti- 
gators of the unpleasant joke played upon you, 
by the reading of your history from the cards. 
Idid know that some mischief was in store for 
you, but had no knowledge of its unpleasant na- 
ture; and on no account would I have joined in 
the jest, if informed of its precise bearing upon 
your feelings.” ad 

“You are excusable; the plot, I believe, was 
originated by Helen Stephens ?” 

“T have no revelations to make of the faults 
of others ; I only wish to excuse myself.” 

“ You need make none, as I found this paper 
in Helen’s handwriting on the floor of the cabin, 
where Sally had dropped it when I rose from the 
table last evening,” said Ned, producing a small 
document containing all that the fortuneteller 
had read, and some additional sentences which 
he would not allow her to repeat in the presence 
of his cousin. I was not in the least offended 
with any one; but would be glad to reward 
Helen for revealing my faults to you, in so sin- 
gular a manner. How shall I punish her 
temerity ?” 

“Show her the errors of that chart, and I 
doubt not she will apologize, upon seeing that 
you really have a heart.” 

“I suppose there js but one way to prove my- 
self in possession of one, and that is, by offering 
to exchange it with some fair lady—is it ?” 

“The most convincing proof you could offer.” 

“Will you become my wife, Cousin Laura? 
Ilove youas my own soul—better than all the 
rest of earth. My heart is yours—yours alone, 
and yours eternally! Will you return my love 
and render me happy?’ exclaimed Ned, with 
passionate vel , while he clasped his 
cousin’s passive hand within his own. 

Laura Barton was really taken by surprise by 
this sudden declaration—not having expected her 
words to lead to such a result at the time. She 
was greatly excited, but by no means distressed ; 
and still allowed her handsome cousin to retain 
her delicate hand in his clasp, while she trem- 
ulously replied: ‘ Yes.” 

The formidable task was at last performed! 
Poor fellow! he had been fluctuating between 
hope and despair for weeks, fearing in his timid- 
ity to prosecute his love-suit, lest he should meet 
with a defeat. He had trembled like a very 
coward before the artillery of his little cousin, 
who waited patiently the same length of time to 
receive this tardy declaration, and bestow her 
candid “ yes” upon the suppliant. 

When genuine passion, in its beautiful purity, 
enthroned itself in their souls, they at once dis- 
carded those trifling habits that had gained for 
them the reputation of being thoroughly heart- 
less ; and the brilliant belle felt no inclination to 
torture her lover by deferring the season of his 
joy, but quietly answered “ yes””—thus dispelling 
the apprehensions that had flitted, like unwel- 
come shadows, over his dream of happiness, and 
installing in their place the richest emotions of 
pure bliss within the comprehension of the soul 
of man, while still a habitant of terrestrial 
scenes. 

Laura and Ned lingered in the woods a great 
while, enjoying a long conversation, from which 
they appeared to derive immense satisfaction ; 
but, hke all other love relations, it possessed 
charms for no ears save those for which it was 
originally designed. With light hearts and happy 
countenances, they slowly wended their home- 
ward paths—Ned, to tell his affectionate mother 
the blissful state of his heart, and the bright 
hopes of future enjoyment that illuminated his 
course through the untrodden distance of earthly 
life, with his lovely cousin to dispel every rising 
shadow. While Ned was revealing his blissful 
experience to his rejoicing mother, his cousin 
proceeded to Uncle John’s library and demurely 
offered to play a game of backgammon with the 
good man, who was excessively fond of this 
mode of diversion. When their game was partly 
finished, Uncle John questioned his adversary as 
follows : 

“How long have you been acquainted with 
Trismegistus ?” 





“ We were playmates when little children, but 
have not met since for several years, until quite 
You will love him dearly, when made 
acquainted with his many excellent qualities and 
feel the effects of his happy temperament.” 





recently. 


“Thope so. You think he will certainly be 
here to morrow, do you ?” 
“ Yes, sir; we shall see him, I have no doubt.” 


“What is his personal appearance ?” 

“He very closely resembles Cousin Edward ; 
T think him quite as handsome, and one would 
find it difficult to determine which possessed the 
sant manners,” 


“Twish Ned had been endowed with a little of 











di d in his own yard, his charming niece, 
looking the personification of artless innocence 
and happiness,met him at the door and announced 
the arrival of Trismegistus. 

The old gentleman proceeded directly to his 
own apartment and performed the labors of the 
toilet in haste. After the plete arrang t 
of his dress, he hastened to the parlor, eager to 
receive an introduction to the young author and 
offer apologies for his long absence. Upon enter- 
ing the room, he felt a degree of surprise to find 
its sole occupants consisting of Mrs. Waters, 
Ned and Laura Barton. The last mentioned 
lady arose and introduced Ned to his uncle as 
“ Trismegistus,” with a show of becoming 
gravity. 

“You Trismegistus? You?” 

Yes, sir, that is my nom de plume,” replied 
Ned, gravely. 

“Tm thinking you will humbug a younger 
person than me with that kind of nonsense. I 
don’t believe the first word of it! When did 
you find time to leave the girls long enough to 
write all the articles attributed to the pen of 
Trismegistus ?” 

“T have written in my own room nearly every 
day fora year. When others have considered 
me lazy, or perfectly idle, I have only enjoyed 
necessary recreation, and performed an ordinary 
amount of labor daily, when you thought me 
asleep.” 

“ You adopted a very pleasing mode of recre- 
ation; I admire your taste. But why did you 
wish to conceal your authorship from me for so 
long a time ?” 

“Because not sure of success, and feeling 
convinced that you would oppose my under- 
taking, with the conviction that it was a plan 
originated in my own brain for the avoidance of 
all physical exertion. You will remember you 
have not at all times entertained feelings of the 
most exalted respect for my principles and 
abilities.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Ned, for my misjudg- 
ment, but at the same time think you gave me 
good cause for imagining you lazy, by never ex- 
hibiting your utilitarian virtues.” 

“T really was very lazy, but not entirely use- 
less, I hope,” laughed Ned. 

“Not by any means; I have a confession to 
whisper in your ear. I made my will in your 
favor about two years ago; but your impudence 
excited my wrath toso high a pitch, that I wrote 
another, giving my estate to your cousin Laura. 
I will now alter it again, and restore to you your 
former interest in my property ; this can be done 
without injustice to Laura, whose present fortune 
is sufficiently large to satisfy her desires.” 

Ned cast a glance into Laura’s laughing eyes, 
and replied : 

“You need make no alteration in the instru- 
ment; I am satisfied to have it remain in its 
present form.” 

“You are very generous, very magnanimous!” 

“Not so disinterested as you may imagine,” 
observed Ned, taking Laura’s hand within his 
own. ‘ Laura and I have decided to unite our 
interests, and hope you will approve our decision, 
as mother has already done.” 

The old man opened his eyes very wide, and 
Laura imprinted a kiss on his time-honored cheek, 
at the same time whispering : 

“‘ How are you pleased with Trismegistus ?” 

“You are all leagued in conspiracy to make 
me appear like an old fool; but for the fature, 
matters may take their own course,’’ said he, 
leaving them to drink his tea of which his hurry 
to meet the author had deprived him. 

In a few days, Laura Barton left the beautiful 
village of Riverdale for her home in Boston, ac- 
companied by her handsome cousin; and the 
current rumor of their engagement was con- 
firmed some six months after their departure, 
when Helen Stephens received an invitation to 
attend their wedding in the capacity of brides- 
maid. That marriage was a joyfal affair ; Uncle 
John seemed perfectly happy, and Mrs. Waters 
looked hopefully on the happy pair, praying that 
their bliss might ripen in an eternity of perfected 
love and congeniality. Helen yielded to the 
earnest solicitations of her friends to pass the 
winter with them in their new home. Whenshe 
returned to Riverdale the next spring, she was 








accompanied by a young gentleman who had 
quite too much politeness to allow an estimable 
lady of his acquaintance to travel without a pro- 
tector. He had been a groomsman at Ned’s wed- 
ding; but not feeling satisfied with the honor, he 





established, and he no longer finds it necessary | 


to place his writings under a nom de plume, but 
allows his own name the merit of his efforts. 
When Ned returned the note he found in Sally 
Sibbs’s cabin to its mischievous author, she made 
him an ample apology. Since then, they have 
jested pleasantly about the frolic, when the par- 
ties have been in Riverdale together, as they often 
are ; and all go, as on a former occasion, to see 
Sally, on whom they bestow gifts, without de- 


considering their fortunes as made. 


twee 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE FORGED PATENT. 
BY and LISTON. 


Ir was at the close of a beautiful day in the 
fall of the year, that a crowd might have been 
seen gathered around the log cabin that served 
as store, post-office and news-room for the thinly 
settled village of Richland, in the far distant 
west. The gathering was occasioned by “town 
election,” and the news of a “free blow-out” 
given by Squire Davis, one of the candidates for 
office. Suddenly the crowd opened, and the at- 
tention of all was directed towards a new comer, 
who had approached without having been per- 
ceived until the moment he addressed the squire 
(whom even a stranger could distinguish as the 
principal personage among them), and anxiously 
inquired for a house where he could be accom- 
modated ; saying that he was extremely ill, and 
felt all the symptoms of an approaching fever. 
The speaker was apparently about twenty-one 
years of age, of slender form, fair and delicate 
complexion, with the air of one accustomed to 
good society. It was evident at a glance that he 
was not inured to the hardships of a frontier 
life, or labor of any kind. But his dress bore a 
strange contrast to his appearance and manners. 
He wore a hunting-shirt of coarse linsey woolsey, 
a common straw hat, a pair of heavy cow-hide 
boots and a large pack, completed his equip- 
ment. Every eye gazed with curiosity upon the 
new comer. In their eagerness to learn who he 
was, whence he came, and what was his business, 
the horse swap was left unfinished, the rifle was 
laid aside, and even the busy tin cup had a tem- 
porary respite. ‘The squire eyed the stranger 
keenly and suspiciously for a t without 
uttering a word—knaves and swindlers were 
abroad, and the language of the youth betrayed 
his “ Yankee ”’ origin, a name through the South 
and some parts of the West, associated in the 
minds of the ignorant with everything that is 
base. Mistrusting the silence and hesitation of 
Squire Davis for fear of inability to pay, the 
stranger smiled, and said: 

“Tam not without money,” and putting his 
hand in his pocket to give ocular proof to his 
assertion, he was horror-struck to find that his 
pocket book was gone. It contained every cent 
of his money, besides papers of great value. 

Without a cent—without a single letter to at- 
test that he was honorable—a stranger, and with 
a fever rapidly coming on, it was not strange 
that a feeling of despair came over him, and he 
anxiously awaited the expected answer. But 
the squire who prided himself on his penetration, 
at last with a loud sneering laugh said : 

“Stranger, you are barking up the wrong tree, 
if you think to catch me with that are trick of 
yourn.” 

As he proceeded in this strain he was second- 
ed by nearly every one present, for the “‘ squar”’ 
was a man whom few dared displease, and this 
was his “blow out.” The youth felt keenly his 
desolate situation, and casting his eyes around in 
atone of dcep and despairing anxiety, he inquired 
if there was not one man present that would 
receive him # 

“Yes,” cried a rich sonorous voice from the 
crowd, “I will; I know not whether you are a 
robber or not, but I’m not afraid to do my duty, 
and run the chance. But how? What’s this? 
Help, you fellows, the man’s dying!” And dart- 
ing forward, the kindhearted Mr. Foster who had 
proffered his services, was just in time to catch 
the youth, who overcome by extreme illness, fell 
insensible into his benefactor’s arms. He had 
the stranger immediately carried to his house, a 
physician called, and every aid which was 
necessary, rendered. 

Long was the struggle between life and death, 
and in the delirium of fever, piteously he called 
upon his mother and sister to aid him. When 
the youth was laid upon her bed, and she heard 
him murmur for absent friends, Lucy Foster 
wept, and she wiped the dews of agony from his 
brow and moistened his fevered lips, said to him : 

“Poor, sick young man, your sister is far dis- 
tant, and cannot hear you, but I will be a sister 
to you.” And well did the dark-eyed maiden keep 
her promise. Day and night she and her father 
watched beside the sick couch, until at length 
the crisis of his disorder arrived—the day which 
would decide the question of life or death. Lucy 
bent over him with intense anxiety, watching 
every expression of his features, hardly daring 
to breathe, so fearful was she of awaking him 
from the only sound sleep he had enjoyed for 
nine long days and nights. At length he awoke 
and gazed up into her face and faintly inquired, 
“Where am 1?” There was intelligence in that 
look. Youth and a good constitution had tri- 
umphed. Lucy felt that he was spared, and 
bursting into a flood of irrepressible, grateful 
tears, rushed from the room. 

It was two weeks more before he could sit up, 
even for a short time, and make them acquainted 
with his history. 
land, and he had until lately resided in Boston. 
A few days afterwards, when sitting up, Charles 








desired to fill a post of more importance in con- 
nection with Helen, who experienced similar 
desires. 

Mrs. Stephens very graciously yielded her | 
sanction to the desired union, and the result was | 
a highly interesting wedding in Riverdale. | 

Ned Waters has changed to Mr. Waters—a 
pleasant, joyous man—whose open, genial coun- 


tenance sends cheering rays into the hearts of his 





many friends. His literary reputation is now 


Mr. Foster did not return. Morning came, and 
hour after hour the invalid and his sweet nurse 
watched for his coming, but it was not until san- 
set approached and Lucy was setting out in 
search of her father, that he approached. But 
even his presence brought not happiness, for his 
pale, haggard countenance was suflicient to an- 
nounce that all was not well. He uttered not a 


| word for more than an hour, notwithstanding all 


| his daughter’s efforts to arouse him. 
manding any of her readings of the future, wisely | 


| 





His name was Charles Moor- | 


saw at the head of his bed his pack, and on | 


opening it, the first thing that attracted his atten- 


tion was his pocket book, the supposed loss of 


which had excited so many bitter regrets. He 
recollected having placed it there the morning 
before he reached Richland, but in the confusion 
engendered by fever, the circumstance had been 


forgotten. This discovery nearly restored him 


| that the knot should be tied instanter. 


to health, but he resolved at present to confine | 


At length 
he arose, and taking her hand led her into the 
room where Moorland was seated. 

“ You shall know all,” said he. “1 am ruined, 
Iam a beggar. Ina few days I must leave this 
house, this farm which I have so highly improved 
and thought my own.” 

He proceeded to state that a few days before, 
Squire Davis, in a moment of ungovernable 
malice, taunted him with being a beggar, and 
told him that he was in his power, and that he 
would crush him under his feet. When Mr. 
Foster smiled at what he regarded only as an im- 
potent threat, Davis, to convince him, stated that 
the patent of his farm was a forged one, and 
that he knew the real owner of the land—had 
written to purchase it—and expected the deeds 
in a few days. Mr. Foster during his long ab- 
sence had visited the land office, and found to his 
consternation that the patent beyond a doubt was 
a forgery, and his claim to his farm not worth a 
cent. 

It may be proper to observe that counterfeiting 
soldiers’ patents was a regular business a few 
years ago, hundreds have been duped, ay, and 
many are still duped. 

“Tt is not for myself,” said the old man, “ that 
I grieve at this misfortune. I am advanced in 
life, and it matters not how or where I pass the 
few remaining days of my existence. I havea 
home beyond the stars, where your mother has 
gone before me, and where I would have long 
since joined her, had I not lived to protect her 
child, my own, my affectionate Lucy.” 

The weeping girl flung her arms around the 
neck of her parent, and her tears mingled with 
those which coursed down the old man’s cheeks. 

“We can be happy still,” said she, “for I 
am young, and can easily support both of us.” 

All night long Charles Moorland thought of 
the forged patent. There were a few words 
dropped by Mr. Foster which he could not dis- 
miss from his mind—that Squire Davis had 
written to the real owner of the land, and ob- 
tained the promise of a deed ; now as he himself 
was owner of nearly all the military tract, and 
as he had never given any such promise, it was 
no wonder that his astonishment was great. His 
father was a merchant of Boston, who had ac- 
quired an immense fortune. Many soldiers who 
had served in the last war, on receiving their 
bounty of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
not wishing to remove to Illinois, felt desirous 
of disposing of them, and many of these patents 
were offered to Mr. Moorland, and in this way 
no small part of the military tract came into his 
possession. On the day Charles became of age, 
he gave him a deed of a principal part of his 
land in Illinois, and insisted that he should go 
out and see it, and if he liked the country, settle 
there. Wishing him to become identified with 
the people, he recommended his son on his 
arrival in the State, to dress like a backwoods- 
man. Qn the morning of his departure Mr. 
Moreland received a letter from a man named 
Davis, wishing to purchase a certain quarter sec- 
tion at government price, which Mr. Wilson 
promised he should have on these terms, pro- 
vided he forwarded a certificate from the Judge 
of the Circuit Court that the land was worth no 
more. The letter just received enclosed the cer- 
tificate in question—Mr. Moorland had given this 
tract to Charles—and putting the letter and cer- 
tificate into his hands, enjoined him to deed it to 
the writer agreeably to promise. The remarks of 
Mr. Foster forcibly reminded young Moorland 
of this incident, and the next morning he 
examined the papers and found them to be the 
ones expected. Astonished that his friend, the 
judge, should certify that the land was worth no 
more, Mr. Foster closely examined the certificate, 
and soon pronounced it a forgery. 

At this moment Squire Davis entered the 
house. He scarcely noticed Mr. Foster, except 
with 2 look of contempt. After pouring out all 
his maledictions upon the family, he advised 
them to leave immediately. The old man in- 
quired if he would give nothing for the improve- 
ments he had made? The answer was: 

“Not a cent.” 

* You certainly would not,” said Charles, 
“ drive this old man and daughter penniless upon 
the world ?” 

“ What is that to you, Sir Beggar?” replied 
Davis, with a look of malice and contempt. 

“T will answer you that question,” said Moor- 
land, and acquainted him with what the reader 
already knows. 

Davis at first was stupefied with astonishment, 
but when he saw that all his schemes of villany 
were defeated, and proof of his having committed 
forgery could be established, his assurance for- 
sook him, and he threw himself upon his knees 
and begged, first the old man, then Luey, and 
then Charles to spare him. 

Affected with his appeals, the latter purchased 
his farm, and suffered him to fly with his family 
to Texas. 

Why should the narrative be lengthened out ? 
Of course Lucy and Charles were married, and 
though a splendid mansion soon rose up on the 
farm of Mr. Foster, both loved far better the little 
room where she had so long and anxiously watch- 

ed over the sick bed of the homeless stranger, and 
the old man lived long enough to narrate to his 
wondering grand children, the history of the 
forged patent. 
MARRIED IN A HURRY. 

The Grand Rapids Eagle mentions an unusual 
case of marrying, which took place recently in 
Caledonia, Kent County. The parties were on 
their return from meeting, when it was proposed 
Where- 
upon the sleigh (drawn by oxen) was stopped, 
the parties stood up therein, and a minister 
promptly did the job. The driver said, “haw 
buck,” and the couple were soon landed at 





the secret to his own bosom. Night came, and | home man and wife. 


=— 


Houseturte’'s Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Tomatoes. 

If very ripe they will skin easily; if not, pour scalding 
| water on them, and let them remain in it four or five 
| minutes. Peel and put them in a stewpan, with a tabie 
spoonful of water, if not very juicy; if so, no water will 
| be required. Put ina little salt, and stew them for half 
| an hour; then turn them into a deep dish with buttered 
toast. Another way of cooking them, which is considered 
very nice by epicures, is to put them in deep dish, with 
| fine bread crumbs, crackers pounded fine, a layer of each 
alternately; put small bits of butter, a little salt and 
pepper on each layer—some cooks add a little nutmeg and 
sugar. Have a layer of bread crumbs on the top. Bake 
it three quarters of an hour. 


Cod Liver Oil. 

Cod-liver oil is neither more nor less than cod-oil clari- 
fied; and consequently two-thirds of its medicinal quali- 
ties are abstracted thereby. Cod-oil can be purchased 
pure at any wholesale oil warehouse, at about one-thirti- 
eth part of the price charged for the so-called cod-liver 
oil. Many persons who have used cod-oil pure as import- 
ed, have found it to answer much better than the cod- 
liver oil purchased of a druggist. The best vehicle for 
taking cod-liver oil in is new milk, and the disagreeable 
flavor of the drug can easily be covered by the addition of 
one drachm of orange-peel to every eight ounces of the oil. 





Economical Pudding. 

Bruise with a wooden spoon, through a eolander, six 
large or twelve middle-sized boiled potatoes; beat four 
eggs, mix with a pint of good milk, stir in the potatoes; 
sugar and seasoning to taste; buttera dish; bake half an 
hour. This receipt is simple and economical, as it is 
made of what is wasted in most families, viz., cold pota- 
toes, which may be kept two or three days, till a sufficient 
quantity is collected. 


Biting the Nails. 

This is a habit that should be immediately corrected in 
children, as, if persisted in for any length of time, it per- 
manently deforms the nails. Dipping the finger-ends in 
some bitter tincture will generally prevent children from 
putting them to the mouth; but if this fails, as it some- 
times will, each finger-end ought to be encased in a stall 
until the propensity is eradicated. 


Onions, to pickle. 

Peel the onions till they look white; boil some strong 
salt and water, and pour it over them; let them stand in 
this twenty-four hours; keep the vessel closely covered 
to retain the steam; after that time wipe the onions quite 
dry, and when they are cold, pour boiling vinegar, with 
ginger and white pepper, over them; takecare the vinegar 
always covers the onions. 

An economical Dish. 

Cut some pretty fat ham or bacon into slices, and fry 
of a nice brown; lay them aside to keep warm; then mix 
equal quantities of potatoes and cabbage, bruised well 
together, and fry them in the fat left from the ham. 
Place the mixture at the bottom, and lay the elices of ba- 
con on the top. The dish must be well seasoned with 
pepper. 





Bacon Fraze. 

Beat eight eggs into a batter, a little cream and flour, 
fry some thin slices of bacon and dip them in it, lay the 
bacon in a frying-pan, pour the batter over them; when 
one side is fried turn and pour more batter over them; 
when both sides are of a good color lay them ona dish 
and serve hot. A nice breakfast dish. 

Pickles. 

An excellent way to make pickles that will keep a year 
or more is—drop them into boiling hot water, but not 
boil them; let them stay ten minutes, wipe them dry, 
and drop into cold spiced vinegar, and they will not need 
to be put into salt and water. 





Mint Sauce. 

Strip off the leaves, and chop them fine; add an equal 
amount of sugar, and cover the whole with vinegar. A 
small teacup full of the mixture wifl be sufficient for a 
large family. ry this, and see if not far preferable to 
greasy gravies. 


The Hands. 

Take a wine-glassful of eau de Cologne, and another of 
lemon-juice; then scrape two cakes of brown Windsor 
soap to a powder, and mix it wellina mould. When 
hard, it will be an excellent soap for whitening the hands 





Lemon Pies. 

Pare two lemons; take out the seeds; chop the rind 
and pulps; add one egg, a small piece of butter, a small 
teacup of flour, three cups of sugar, two of water. Bake 
ina paste. This quantity will make two pies. 


Wine Biscuits. 

Take of flour, haifa pound; butter, four ounces; su- 
gar, four ounces; two eggs; carbonate of ammonia, one 
drachm; white wine enough to mix to # proper consis- 
tence, and cut out with a glass. 








To preserve Eggs. 

Eggs may be preserved by applying with a brush a so- 
lution of gum-arabiec to the shells, and afterward packing 
them in ¢-v charcoal dost. 





To remove Wax from Cloth. 

Wax may be taken out of cloth, by holding # red-hot 
iron within an inch or two of the marks, and afterward 
rubbing them with a soft, clean rag. 





To kill Flies. 
Cold green tea, very strong, and sweetened with sugar, 
will, when set about in saucers, attract and destroy flies. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illamined record of the times is now in ite rweLrra 
volume. Since the commencement of this journal, each 
| year has added to its extraordinary popularity and une 

qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
' jn this country,and shal! continue to deserve its remark- 
able success. The members of any family in which 
Ba.iou’s PictoniaL is a weekly visitor, cannot fall to 
realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirable medium 
for improvement and instruction 

(> It ia beautifally printed, with an average of twenty 
, fine engravings each week ; 

(>> It contains portraita of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us x 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings. north and south 

> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
ginvings, of rcenes worthy of framing 

[> it contains fixteen super royal octavo pages ef 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

>> It cannot fail to delight and instructevery member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

7” The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

U7 It te admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper ip the world 

C7> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
waking them familiar with al) noted localities 

>= It forma two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand pplendid engravings 

7" Thus forming « paper original in its design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 eubecriber, one year dee tasae® ; ed 
4 subscribers,“ “ . 16 00 
10 sas ™ Do 


Any person sending us ticity subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the therternts copy gratia ¢ 
Avy postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to bis 
own aid at the lowest rate 
U7” Sam Pile copies sent when derired 
Published each Earcanar, by MM RATIOU 
No. 2 Winter Street, Boston, Maw 
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Poet's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MOLLY WARE. 





BY C. EB. LATIMER. 


There's a lovely maid with sparkling eye, 
And heart that laughs at care, 

Who every morning passes by ; 
Her name is Molly Ware 


She’s a lovely casket filled with pearls, 
And diamonds rich and rare ; 

O, a precious gem and beautiful, 
Is this same Molly Ware. 


In all the train of college girls 
There's none that can compare 

In beauty, wit and gracefulness, 
With lovely Molly Ware. 


Were I the ‘‘ Chief of Ulva’s Isle,”’ 
My happiness I'd share 

With this dear subject of my muse, 
This lovely Molly Ware. 


O, had I but the confidence 
That many men could spare, 

I would present my compliments 
To lovely Molly Ware. 


But this has been withheld from me, 
And I can but declare, 

In humble verse. my high regard 
For lovely Molly Ware. 





GRAND FIGURE. 
Across the hiils, 
From the blue Kastern billows, mermaid-like, 
Morning unveiled the lustre of her eyes, 
And fiung the cloud-foam from her rippling locks ; 
Noon like a Pecery by a fountain, lay 
In splendid beauty and sublime repose.—FLetcuer. 





AN ANGEL. 
One dawned 
Upon my vision—one with heavenward face— 
An angel making morning as she went.—C. Newton. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MARY TUDOR. 
THE SCARLET QUEEN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tne nineteenth of July, 1554, broke over 
“merrie England,” with a full gush of sunshine. 
Everywhere, banners were floating to the breeze, 
and sounds of merriment and joy went abroad 
on the morning air. Everywhere guns were 
fired, bells were ringing, bonfires were blazing, 
and processions were forming. 

One would have thought that some grand 
national victory was being celebrated, or at least 
that some grand national tribute was preparing 
for a hero of the English blood royal, or the cor- 
onation of a king. 

It was not for these, however, that this great 
demonstration was made, but for the reception 
of a man who had but lately been subjected to 
the bitterest execration from the English, and 
whose fleets were now anchoring in the port of 
Southampton. 

The maiden queen of England, although 
neither fair nor young—she who has been known 
from the middle of the fourteenth century by the 
title of “ Bloody Mary,” and who well earned 
the sobriquet, was that day to receive the young 
and gallant Philip of Spain as her betrothed 
husband. 

As the Spanish fleet anchored, a number of 
barges put off from the shore, one of which was 
distinguished by its splendid awning, lined with 
cloth of gold, as the queen’s own. It was 
manned by a full crew of seamen, dressed in the 
queen’s livery, white and green, and was intend- 
ed expressly for the bridegroom elect ; while the 
other barges, richly ornamented, and inferior 
only to this one, was for the nobles and their 
attendants. 

A company of English lords were assembled 
at the landing to welcome Philip, and the earl 
of Arundel presented him, in the queen’s name, 
with the order of the Garter. He was dressed 
richly, but plainly, in black velvet, with a 
cap ornamented with gold chains. A splendid 
horse had been provided which he instantly 

d, and his graceful hor hip won the 
hearts of the assembled people, perhaps, as much 
as deeds of valor could have done; on such frail 
grounds is popular favor established. 

London gave itself up to a perfect jubilee, and 
Mary gave orders to her nobles to attend her to 
Winchester, where she was to meet the prince, 
who arrived there on the twenty-third, attended 
by two hundred gentlemen on horseback, and a 
body of English archers in the livery of the house 
of Arragon. 

The rain now poured in torrents, and the cav- 
alcade had not proceeded far when a cavalier 
met them, at full speed, with a message from the 
queen, for Philip not to expose himself to the 
weather, but to delay his departure. Of course 
the gallant prince would not listen to this, and 
the cavalcade moved on, spite of the rain which 
was drenching their gay dresses. 

That evening the royal pair met, and accord- 
ing to Sepulveda, Philip did not confine his sal- 
utations to the queen, but kissed all the ladies in 
waiting, matrons and maidens, without distinc 
tion. In the great hall of the episcopal palace, 
they met again in public, Mary stepping forward 
to receive Philip, and kissing him before the as 
sembled company. 

The approaching festival of St. James was 
fixed upon for the marriage day; and Philip ex- ) 
changed his plain garb for one of white satin and 
cloth of gold, powdered with pearls and diamonds. 
He wore the Burgundian order, the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, and the new order that had just 
been bestowed upon him. 

The queen’s dress was of similar material, but 
our brides of the present day would have heen 
shocked at the bad taste of her red slippers and 
black velvet mantle. One of the council, after | 
the marriage train entered the cathedral, read an | 
instrument from Charles Fifth, in which he for- 
mally announced his son as king of Naples and 

duke of Milan, thus making Philip equal in rank 
to his consort. 

At this point, the English nobles Were seized 








with embarrassment at the thought that there hail 


been no provision made as to who should give 
the queen away ; but the earls of Pembroke and 
Derby and the marquis of Winchester agreed to 
give her away in the name of the whole realm ; 
and the bishop of Winchester then performed 
the marriage. 

The romantic shades of Hampton Court soon 
received the royal pair. Mary’s general ill health 
had not been improved by the pageantries of the 
late occasion, and feeble and indisposed, she was 
obliged to shut her doors upon her subjects, and 
confine herself wholly to the society of Philip and 
her personal attendants. 

Of these, Lady Alice Barnet and Lady Elinor 
Howard were the favorite and privileged ; and 
strangely enough, Mary chose to have them con- 
stuntly about her person. 

It would appear that she was not at all tinc- 
tured with jealousy, else the remarkable beauty 
of both might have awakened her fears lest Philip 
should contrast them strongly with the aged and 
sickly appearance which the queen herself pre- 
sented. But it does not appear that Mary was 
aware of her own want of charms, and her fond- 
ness for Philip was that of a young and blooming 
bride rather than of a mature woman. At the 
time of their marriage, Philip was only twenty- 
seven years old. Mary was eleven years his 
senior, and the chronic disease under which she 
labored made her look still older. 

Lady Alice Barnet was just eighteen years old; 
a gay, merry, laughing girl, with fresh, red lips 
and blooming cheeks; eyes that flashed out 
brightly beneath the long, black tresses that hung 
round her oval face, and a figure whose full and 
youthful beauty was conspicuous among the 
court beauties of the day. She loved to wear gay 
and rich colors ; and had she dared, would have 
outvied the queen herself in splendid costume. 

On the other hand, Lady Elinor Howard was 
a gentle. maiden, fond of quiet and retirement, 


ious 


ite was too sincere not to display itself in caresses 
and fond words. 

“Who has hurt thee, darling?” she said, as 
Elinor bent down byher couch. ‘“ Depend upon 
it, whoever does so shall feel Philip’s indignation, 
and our own too. Our royal consort has taken 
great note of thee, my Elinor ; and sometimes he 
has questioned us all too closely of our little 
cousin. Beshrew us, girl! I fear he will think 
thee somewhat younger and handsomer than 
ourself.” 

Mary’s self-satisfied air betrayed that she did 
not apprehend any danger from that quarter; 
but her allusion, joined to Lady Alice’s words, 
created a commotion in the heart of the gentle 
maiden, which she could not control. Thus it is 
with the human heart as with the famous rock 
which a child’s finger may put in motion, but 
which the whole strength of many men could not 
still. 

During the few months that had intervened 
between this time and the queen’s marriage, 
Philip had distinguished Lady Elinor in a man- 
ner wholly different to that which had character- 
ized his behaviour to the other ladies in waiting. 
To all he exhibited politeness, and to many, an 
easy flattery, excepting to her. She only had 
been treated with that gentle and almost tender 
courtesy which sometimes is the surest precursor 
of love. 

Timid and unsuspecting, lady Elinor had 
been on the verge of giving up her heart to the 
keeping of one who could have no legitimate 
claim to its possession, and she now started with 
horror to think how nearly she had approached 
the chasm which leads to the destruction of 
those principles which no alchemy can ever again 
restore when once perverted. 

She was aroused by the chance and unmeaning 
badinage that fell from the lips of the Lady Alice, 
and was dismayed by the flattery of the queen 





and dressing in the most simple and 
manner; her usual robe one of pure white, with 
at most a blue ribbon at her waist, or a spray of 
pale blue flowers in her rich chestnut hair. 
Mary loved the little, gentle maiden, and petted 
Lady Alice, who was more careless and free in 
her speech and manners. 

The queen lay on a rich damask couch ina 
deep sleep, induced by narcotics, after several 
restless and troubled nights of illness. Philip 
had left her for a few hours, and although the 
adjoining room was full of ladies in waiting, no 
one was allowed to watch her repose, save the 
two favored ones. 

They were sitting in the deep embrasure of 2 
broad window looking out upon Hampton Court, 
and conversing in whispers so low that they 
could not have reached the queen’s ear had she 
been awake. 

“Our royal mistress loves her new husband 
dearly enough,” said the bolder damsel of the 
two. ‘ And no wonder, either. These Spanish 
cavaliers are well worthy a queen’s admiration.” 

“ True,” said the Lady Elinor, “ but I marvel 
at the choice. Surely his father, Charles Fifth, 
who, I have heard, was once nearly betrothed to 
the queen, would have been a more suitable 
match.” 

“ Are you not uttering a little treason against 
the charms of our queen?” said Lady Alice. 
“Methinks you are the boldest of us two at this 
mowent. I would hardly have ventured so 
much !’”” 

Elinor blushed, but resumed, “ I am surely not 
wanting, Alice, in respect for my queen, when I 
speak of her age. But all must see, if they do 
not allow themselves to speak, of the strong con- 
trast between them. Look, now that her face is 
distorted with pain, and tell me if she looks fit- 
ting for the wife of one who deserves the title of 
Philip the handsome, as much as his grandfather 
to whom it was given ?” 

“No, indeed, Elinor, she does not, and much 
I fear she will not retain his affections long. 
But tell me, dear, did you see the duke of Alva 
on the day of the marriage ?” 

“IT did, Alice, and I saw, moreover, the look 
which he directed to you as you stood nearest 
the queen. But even he is not equal to the 
prince.” 

“‘ What were you saying of the prince’s father ?” 

“Thave heard that when the queen was only 
six years old, he, then a young man, was desirous 
of a betrothal ; but that five years later he broke 
the contract which was actually formed, and 
married Isabella of Portugal, who became the 
mother of the prince. Even that would have 
proved a more suitable match for our royal mis- 
tress than this.” 

“Ah, but do you know that many people 
thought she would marry her kinsman, Court- 
enay, Earl of Devonshire ?” 

“I have heard so; but that the Emperor 
Charles, whether from a desire to compensate 
her for the single life which she has so long en- 
dured for his sake—for it seems that she felt his 
desertion, although only eleven years old—or 
from a desire to aggrandize Philip, negotiated 
this marriage himself.” 

“ And liking the father so well, how did she 
know that she should like the son, whom she had 
never seen ?” 

“There was a portrait of the prince, sent by 
his aunt, the regent of the Netherlands, but with 
strict injunctions to return it. It was painted 
by Titian, when the prince was twenty-six years 
old, and you may well believe it struck the 
queen’s fancy, as well indeed it might.’”’ Elinor 
sighed as she spoke. 

“I do believe it, Elinor, and, moreover, I be- 
lieve that you are yourself in love with our 
queen’s choice, and—” 

“Lady Alice! do you dare to say this to me ?” 

The blood of the Howards flashed bright and 
warm into Lady Elincr’s cheek; and Lady 
Alice Barnet, proud as she was, had scarcely the 
presumption to repeat her words. 

“There, there, forgive me, darling ; I was but 
in jest. You should not have been moved, me- 
thinks, by such a trifle.” 

But the quick tears were coursing down the 
pure, pale cheeks of Lady Elinor, at the unkind 
suspicion, and ere she could banish their traces 
the queen awoke. 

Her first waking sight found the Lady Elinor 
in tears, and the sympathy of Mary for her favor- 





who d d the wound to her delicacy, by tell- 
ing her what Philip said of her; and as soon 
as she could be dismissed from the queen’s pres- 
ence, she rushed to her chamber, and burst into 
an agony of tears. 

She resolved at first to ask a dismissal alto- 
gether, but on second thought, she considered 
that to fly from the court was not the best way to 
avoid Philip, who, as she believed, would more 
certainly seek her if she was absent from the 
queen’s protection. 

She resolved, therefore, to stay, but to avoid 
him as much as possible. Meantime the queen 
grew more and more indisposed, and often re- 
quired older and more experienced ladies around 
her than the two favorites; and etiquette de- 
manded that they should live retired and away 
from the frivolities of the court, when the royal 
mistress could not be present. 

But the angel who watches over the good and 
virtuous had not ceased to take charge of Lady 
Elinor Howard. Greatly to the delight of Philip’s 
Spanish followers, Charles Fifth summoned his 
son into Flanders. He was about to abdicate in 
his favor, and demanded his presence without 
delay. 

Sick, disappointed in some of her dearest hopes, 
and almost heart-broken, Mary accompanied her 
husband down the Thames, to Greenwich, unwil- 
ling to believe in the necessity of the parting, 
but yielding in this as in all other things to 
Charles, who seemed to have held and exercised 
the right to dictate her conduct. 

She returned home to her desolate couch, 
alone, without relatives, without children, which 
she had fondly hoped for, and without the 
P of her husband. A fearful retribution 
seemed to rest upon her for the cruelties she had 
committed; and attacked anew by the disease to 
which she had long ago been subject, and which 
had sorely wasted her youth and beauty, leaving 
her only the wreck of what she had been, she lay 
down to die! 

Death does not, however, always come to the 
world-sick, and Mary lingered on a year and a 
half longer, until Philip, from motives of policy, 
paid her a visit. Life rallied in its citadel for 
awhile, and she received him with all the fondness 
and devotion of a first and only love; as indeed 
it was with the queen. 

Lady Elinor’s hand had long since been given 
in marriage to the young Earl of Derby, the 
queen sanctioning it rather unwillingly because 
he wished to withdraw her altogether from the 
court. He, however, permitted her to come to 
the queen’s sick-bed, at stated times, and Mary 
continued to receive her with all the affection of 
former days. 

Once only did Philip catch a passing glance at 
the face which, two years before, had almost 
made him curse the fate of princes to wed with 
those whom they love not. She was accompanied 
by her husband and Lady Alice Barnet, whose 
roguish eyes beamed out at the casual mention 
of the Duke of Alva. 

After obtaining her consent to the war with 
France, and staying a few months with the queen, 
coldly returning her excessive fondness, Philip 
bade her a final adieu, and returned to the 
Netherlands. She saw him no more. She lin- 
gered a few months, deploring the disastrous 
effects of the war, and mourning over the destiny 
which had kept her apart from her only love. 

The danghter of Katherine of Arrayon and 
the granddanghter of Isabella of Castile must of 
necessity have had a Spanish heart in her bosom ; 
and spite the difference in their ages, spite of his 
studied coldness, it beat with al! the fervor of the 
warm Spanish blood for Philip. One proof of 
her devotion she could give—and that was to 
die! A letter, which she was too weak to read, 
was found pressed to her@dying heart: and sur- 
rounded only by her faithful attendants, and sup- 
ported by her two favorites, she uttered the mem- 
orable words which Nelson afterwards rendered 
immortal, “ When I die, Carais will be found 
written on my heart!” Poor heart! vain pomp! 
a month had not passed before Philip offered his 
hand to Queen Elizabeth ! 

Mary died on the seventeenth of November, 
1558, scarcely four years and a few months after 
her marriage ; and early in the year 1660, a little 
more than a year after her death, and the refusal 
of his hand by Elizabeth, he married Isabella of 
France, then in her fifteenth year. 

Isabella, as she was called by the Spaniards, 











or Elizabeth de Valois, was, according to all ac 
counts, a better woman than Philip deserved, 
from his shameful neglect of Mary Tudor. She 
is described by Brantoine as “belle, sage, vertueuse, 
spirituelle et bonne,” a list of qualifications that 
would have served half a dozen queens of the 
ordinary stamp. 

Again the old pageant, which less than six 
years before had been acted on the borders of 
the Thames, was revived at Roncesvalles and 
New Castile. 

At the court of England, there were two 
hearts that beat quicker when this marriage was 
announced. One was that of the maiden queen, 
in the deepest recesses of which had ever lingered 
a sentiment of regret for the gallant cavalier- 
king, whose person and talents the Count of 
Feria, the ambassador whom Philip had employ- 
ed to negotiate with Elizabeth, had so glowingly 
described. 

The other heart was stirred with an emotion of 
gladness. It was that of the young countess of 
Derby, who experienced a sensation of actual 
relief, when she found that it was not probable 
that Philip would ever again visit England. 
Like a true and loving wife, she communicated 
the grief she had ‘borne to her husband, and 
received his entire forgiveness for the error into 
which she had been so nearly precipitated. 

The ashes of Mary Tudor rested in West- 
minster Abbey ; and those of one of her favorites, 
Lady Alice Barnet, by special permission, reposed 
beside her. Elizabeth, more despotic in some 
matters than even her predecessor, was ruling 
with an iron sway the people of her court; not- 
withstanding that her subjects were lauding “ the 
golden days of good Queen Bess.” 

The Earl of Derby entreated her to grant leave 
of absence to himself’ and the countess ; and the 
queen, more intolerant of beautiful women than 
Mary had been, and more jealous of their influ- 
ence with her ministers aud courtiers, allowed 
them, with some show of reluctance, to depart. 

Once within the precincts of their own quiet 
home, surrounded by friends, and eventually by 
beautiful children, Elinor Howard remembered 
the past only asapaintul dream. As her daugh- 
ters grew up into the image of her own youth, it 
was her cure to keep them far from the breath of 
courts, and to think of home as the dearest, sweet- 
est spot in the broad world. 

Floral Department. 
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Wondrous truths, aud manifold us woudrous, 
God hath written in the stars above; 

But vot less in the bright fowerets under us 
Stauds the revelation of his love —LONGPLLLOW. 


Origin of Plants. 

Madder came from the East. Celery origiuated in Ger- 
many. The chestnut came from Italy. Tne onion ongi- 
nated in Kgypt. Lvubacco is w native of Virginia. The 
nettle is a native of Europe. Tne citron is a native of 
Greece. ‘The piue is a uative of America. Unts originated 
in North Africa. The poppy origiuated im the Kast. 
Kye came, originally, trom Siberia. Parsiey was first 
known iu Sardinia. ne pear aud apple are from Eu- 
rope. Spinach was first cuitivated in Arabia. ‘tue sun- 
tlower was brought from Peru. The mulberry tree origi- 
nated in Persia. The gourdis probably aa Kasteru piaut. 
The walnut aud peach came from Versia. The norse 
chestnut 1s @ native of Lhibet. Tne cucumber came 
from the East Indies. The quince came from the isiand 
of Crete. The radiso is a native of Chiua and Japan. 
Peas are supposed to be of Egyptian origin. The garden 
cress is from Egypt aud the East. Horse-radish came 
from the South of Europe. 

Green-house Plants. 

During this moath ail hard-wooded plants will have to 
be turned out of the green-houses. Now is a good time, 
therefore, to cut such plants in, which allows them to 
start again by the time they are turned oat. QOvcasion- 
ally a plant will get over-potted, which may be known by 
its making no progress, and looking unhealthy; such 
plants are better reduced back into healthy roots, and 
putinto pots that will just hold them. After cutting 
back, water must be given sparingly until the plants get 
into full growth again. 


Climbi Soeh h 

This is a beautiful climber, properly a green-house pe- 
rennial, but it is sometimes cultivated as an annual. 
The flowers are funnel-shaped, ten inches or more in 
length, ofa purple color. There are several other varie- 
ties, with purple and crimson flower. It is aninhabitant 
of Mexico, and should be well sheltéred from the north 
and east winds. There is a variety with white flowers— 
more rare and less hardy. Itscarcely pays for the trouble 
of cultivating as a variety. 





Annual Plants. 

Care must be taken now to thin out the young annuals, 
and diligent weeding must be kept up. The annuals 
to be transplanted must be taken up with a scoop 
trowel, and kept for a few days covered with an inverted 
flower pot or something of the kind. The newly trans- 
planted flowers will thrive best if watered every moraing, 
and the covering removed for an hour about two o cluck 
if the day is warm. 


Lily of the Valley. 

Though searcely to be counted among the lily tribe, it 
is a beautiful flower, and as fragrant as it is lovely. They 
must be multiplied by dividing the roots, which should 
be parted with a knife, as they are very intricate. Piant 


| them three inches deep in the ground, and disturb them 


as little as you can help. The flowers are larger grown 
in the shade. 


The English Rose. 
This rose, the symbol of royalty, is of a rich crimson 
hue, and large, though not very double. This is the 
* Flower of which Adoni’s blood 
Sprang, while from that clear flood 
which Venus wept, another, white was born ” 


Rose of Scotland. 

This rose rivals all other white roses. Though low of 
stature it is delicately beautiful, spreading in the shade, 
its modest boughs covered with a profusion of small white 
blossoms, very fragrant, and thick us the snow-tiakes of 
winter. 


Colchicum. 

This is a hardy lily, and will grow in any sort of ground, 
only the better the soil the finer will be the flowers pro- 
duced. The lily is s superb scarlet, though not at al! 
fragrant. 


Pinks. 

Be careful to watch pinks when they are budding, and 
do not allow two buds to grow side-by-side Pinch off 
the smaller bud 
Salt Water. 

Dr. Priestly is of the opinion that salt water is very 


efficacious for cuttings, if they are placed in it for a few 
days previous to planting. 








Lily of the Valley bears for its language, Delicacy 





Mirabilis (Four o'clock) means, Timidity 





’ : 
Sester’s Picnic. 
A wag thus describes the appearance and success of a 
late theatrical deb : here. “I saw her in 
Paw-line, in which some one else was Clawed Noth! 
can 





me of the best days of the old Bowery, and the women 
smilt loudly, in a manner which showed that they come 
near laughing. When the ‘debutanty’ opened her 
mouth, the silence was so profound, that if a twenty-four 
pounder had been fired off in the building, there is not 9 
person present but would have heard it distinctly When 
she concluded, so delighted were the women, ao 

the men, so wildly enthusiastic was everybody, that the 
whole audience rose to their feet as one man, and—left 
the theatre. She achieved a perfect triumph.” 


A grumbling victim of a husband anathematises those 
seductive bonnets exhibited in shop windows to tempt 
weak women to step inside and purchase. A wife looks— 
sails round it—admires and admires, ventures closer and 
closer—opens her mouth—and with one bold gulp she 
and her purse are fairly bookedand taken in. Our mom 
overheard his wife in an ecstacy of uncontrollable admi- 
ration, exclaim : 

* There's a duck of a bonnet!” 

He replied, as tenderly as possible: ‘‘ No, my dear, not 
a duck, but a decoy duck of a bonnet! It is only placed 
there to induce a pretty little duck, like yourself, to rush 
in after another!’ 

He characterizes a milliner’s shop as a duck pond, fall 
or decoy ducks. 


PRN SRSA Ree es 


Two Scotch gentlemen went to Ireland to make a tour 
and to see the natives. One of them, one drizzly day, bet 
the other the price of their dinner and a bottle of wine. 
that the first Pat they found would be too much for them’ 
A diminutive fellow, with an old frieze coat and a piece of 
& hat, was trying to plough with a pony under the shelter 
of a row of trees. 

* Pat,” said our friend. 

** Yes, yer honor,” he replied. 

‘If the devil were to come just now, which of us three 
would he take?”’ 

‘Sure he'd take me, yer honor.”’ 

* But why, Pat?” 

** Case he is sure of your honors at any time!” 


RA RARA ASR AAR a ns 


Some lady, who has more reverence for the inspiration 
she draws from Helicon than for that imported from Ha- 
vana, comes down after the following style upon the pa- 
trons of the weed: 


May never lady press his lips, 

lis promered love returning, 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth, 

And keeps its noe burning! 
si each true woman shun his ‘ight, 

or fear his fumes might choke her; 

And none but those who smoke themselves 

Have kisses for a «moker! 


A couple of youngsters met, and passed the compli- 
ments of the season. 

* Bob,” says one, ‘“‘have you seen Hall? He's been 
looking for you all the morning.” 

“Hall? what Hall?” asked Bob, 

** Why Alco-Hall,”’ you fool. 

‘“ Pshaw,”’ rejoined Bob, ‘ that’s a poor joke, and you 
would not have caught meif I hadn't got hurt last night 
when John tripped me up.” 

“John who?” queried Dick. 

“ Why, Demi-John, you greenie.”” 


Passing home to dinner, one day last week, we observed 
& beautiful looking little fellow walking along by the side 
of his mother, to whom he seemed to be a source of the 
deepest satisfaction aud pride. We couldn't help admir- 
ing his manly appearance. As we approached, however, 
he spoke up, clenching bis little fist as he did so: ** Wal, 
mother, if you'll only let go my hand, Vil just run and 
wallups Joe Sawyer till his friends wont know him!” 
We biew a long whistle, and hurried by. It was the little 
Jist that we were afraid of.— Boston Herald. 


PPA 


A fricud of ours being applied to for his autograph, de- 
clined, on the ground that he was of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and his signature, ‘‘ written by request,”’ would be 
anything but natural—‘‘ but,”’ added he, ‘if you place 
avy value upon my autograph, buy up some of my notes 
payable oue day after date, of an amount not exceeding 

value, for, as I never expect to pay the first one of 
them, I have signed them all without the least emotion 
of any sort, and the chirography is perfectly genuine, re- 
liable and characteristic, if there is any such thing.” 
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“Ts a man and his wife both one?” asked the wife ofa 
certain gentleman in a state of stupefaction, as she was 
holding his aching head in both hands. 

* Yes, I sup; 80,”’ was the reply. 

‘Well, then,’’ said she, “I came home drunk last 
night, and ought to be ashamed of myself” 

This back-handed_ rebuke from a long-suffering and 


wife, iy cured him of his drinking 





propensity. 

‘ Le Commencement de la Fin.’’—There is an o!d serew 
who makes a practice of staving off every contribution to 
any charitable cause, by saying: ‘‘ No, sir; my creed, sir, 
is, ‘charity begins at home,’—I have always made a point 
of that, sir!” 

** Yes,” said a secretary, who was tired of asking him, 
“and that point is a full stop—for I have noticed that 
yourcharity invariably stops at the point where it begins.” 


eee ee 


Viva Voce.—A green member of the Nebraska legisla- 
ture, when the election of the assistant clerk cawe up, 
calied out: 

“Mr Speaker, I move we vote vice-verse.”” 

The whole house burst into a roar, and not knowing 
what it meant. greeny asked his right hand man if it was 
net in order, adding that he “didn’t know anything 
about parliamentary rules.”’ 


The late Dr. Knox, of Larpet, while one day entertain- 
ing a few clerical friends to dinner, happening, rather 
unceremoniously, to help himself to some vegetables upon 
the table by using his fingers, was told by one of his 
brethren that he inded him of Nebuchad 
when the doctor immediately replied : 

‘*O, yes, that was when he was eating with the beasts.” 





Mrs. Hubbs keeps boarders, and always has a full house. 
Two years ago she used to collect lobster backs, oyster 
shells and steak bones, throw them in front of the door 
and adve; for boarders. The bait always took, and 
the old lady now indulges in a three story domicil, door- 
plate and ease. ndiadies having a hankering after 
these latter things will do well to make a note. 


An Irishman went on board the boat for Portland, and 
“turned into” his berth. The captain, when going out 
of the harbor, finding it very toggy, returned to the 
wharf. In the morning, Pat came on deck rubbing his 
eyes, and looked all around him : 

a by the powers, a large place is this Portland,” says 
he, ‘and built afther the style of Bosthown, too.” 


** How sre you, count?” said a noted wag to a spruce- 
looking specimen of the genus snob. 

* Sir!’ exclaimed the indignant swell, ‘ who are you; 
and why call me count?” 

‘Why, I saw you counting oysters in New York last 
week, and I supposed you were of royal blood,” said the 
wag. Snob vamosed. 
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RED CROSS AND THE CRESCEN' | 
A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranear 
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BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. th 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


Ow the 20th of October, 1827, the Briti : 
French and Russian fleets, consisting of ele. . 
ships of the line (all two-decked), eight le 
frigates, one small frigate, and four brigs, ente 
the Bay of Navarino, where the Turkish : 
Egyptian fleets, consisting of three ships of © 
line, fifteen large frigates, eighteen corvettes : 
a large number of gunboats and other sn: 
craft, were at anchor in the form of a creser 
with their broadsiges sprung the cen 

As the allied was entering the bay, 
boat was sent from a fort, with a message fr 
the commandant, to the effect that, as Ibra! 
Pacha had not given any orders or permis: 
for the allied fleet to enter, it was requested 
they should again put to sea. Sir Edward ( 
rington, in reply, said ‘that he had not come 
receive orders but to give them, and that if a yr 
were fired on the allies, the Turkish fleet wo 
be destroyed.” 

‘The Asia, on board which were olir friend: 
Gordons, led in, followed by the Genoa and . 
bion, and anchored close alongside a ship of 
line ; the Genoa anchored close to another 
of the line, and the Albion close to a do: 
banked frigate. The four ships to windw 
part of the Egyptian squadron, were allotte. 
the French under rear-admiral De Rigny, » 
those to leeward in the bight of the crescent, v 
left to the Russians under rear-admiral Coun 
Heiden, the ships of the line closing those of 
British line, followed up by their respec’) 
frigates. 

Although the ships of the allied fleet 
cleared for action, it was not the intention of 
admirals to fight, but simply to be on han. 
prevent the Turkish fleet putting to sea, 
further orders had been received from Con»: 
tinople. 

An accident, however, or rather a blunder 
the part of the frigate Dartmouth, Captain 
lows, defeated the pacific intentions of the 
mirals, and opened the fight. A boat was 
from the Dartmouth to a fire-ship, with a req: 
or rather command, that she should shift 
berth to leeward of the frigate. The Tu 
commander very properly regarded such + 
quest as an insult, for his vessel was at a: 
before the British frigate entered the bay, a 
her berth was inconvenient, it was only ber 
mander’s fault; there was plenty of room i 
bay for both, and according to nautical etiqu 
the first in port has always the choice of posi 
The fire ship did not move, but apprehensiy 
being boarded from the Dartmouth, she pe 
a volley of musketry into the frigate’s boat, 
ing « lieutenant and several men. The ! 
mouth immediately replied by a defensive fi 
musketry to cover her boat, when one © 
Egyptian ships threw a round shot which + 
the French frigate Sirene, and in « few mi 
the fight became general aloug the wholr 
The Turkish fleet was fully prepared for ar’ 
and their guns loaded to the muzzle with r 
shot, grape and old iron. 

Rupert and his brother were stationed ¢ 
foremost carronade on the Asia's quarter 
When the order was given w fire, the ad 
looked through the gangway to note the 
upon the enemy, and perceiving that th 
from the gun nearest him went wide of the 
he turned tw its captain, and said mildly 

“My mau, we shall never sink that + 
every one fires like you. Take aim—be ¢ 
but prompt.” 

The man missed a second time, which 
incewed Sir Edward, turning qv 
round, seized Rupert by the shoulder, and 
ing at him sharply and intently, said 

* Lremember you. Take charge oA the 
and strike the enemy between wind and wa’ 
near the mainmast as you can.” 

[see mEORAVING ] 

Rapert sprang alertly to the gus, and alt 
the elevation, brought it to bear on the plac 
dicated and fired! The shot strack belo 
water line! 

Bravo, my man!" eried the admiral 


know what you're about, fre away! I + 





"he on 


who, 


forget you.’ 

Rupert did hie duty nobly. When the 
commenced, like many « hero when fret 
fire, be felt slightly nervous, but soon | 








